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Immortal 


Moving, beautiful and impressive music. Visuals 
transparently clear like magic. Those breathtaking sights and 
unforgettable sounds can now be yours for eternity with 
Pioneer’s advanced laser technology. Share in the passion and 
perfection of the world’s greatest performances. 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 
Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 
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True to the spirit of the legendary artist and cowboy Charles M. Russell, the 
Marlboro Country Store is proud to offer.a numbered, limited edition silver lighter 
that is itself a work of art-Inspired by Russell's lithograph “A Bad Hoss; 
the sculpture and case have been crafted from solid sterling silver, and the works are 
classic Zippo? A lifetime guarantee and a soft leather carrying case will keep this 
legend as timeless as the man who inspired it. One Hundred Dollars. 
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If order form is missing, you can still order your Marlboro Sterling Silver.Lighter. To receive an Orderta 
address to: Marlboro Sterling Silver Lighter, 2727 O'Neil Avenue, Cheyenne, WY 82001. Offer expires 7/31/915 
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ALMOST 2” 
TALLER 


WIDTHS: B-EEE 
FINE MENS' 
SHOES 





Looks just like an ordinary shoe, 
except hidden inside is an innermold 
which increases your height almost 
two inches. Choose from a_ wide 
selection of ELEVATORS" including 
dress shoes, boots, sport shoes and 
casuals. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Exceptionally comfortable. Call or 
write today for your FREE color 
catalog so you can look taller in no 
time. “MD. RESID. CALL 301-663-5111" 


TOLL FREE 1-800-343-3810 


ELEVATORS: 


RICHLEE SHOE COMPANY, DEPT. T M00 
P.O. Box 3566, Frederick, MD 21701 
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DO WE CARE ABOUT OUR KIDS? 


“Children will 
value themselves 
only as much as 
you value them.” 


Viki Marshburn 
La Habra Heights, Calif. 


The sorry 
plight of 
America’s most 
disadvantaged 
minority: 

its children 


Bravo for your story about the deplor- 
able status of children in the U.S. [Na- 
TION, Oct. 8]. It is a national tragedy that 
we allocate only a pittance from our re- 
sources to mend the lives and build the fu- 
tures of our children. There is a widening 
| gap between what the American people 
need and what our government can pro- 
vide. We as individuals should volunteer 
our time to make a difference. If govern- 
ment cannot give needed assistance, those 
of us who can must. The future is not up to 
our children; it is up to us. 

Harriet J. Horwitz, President 
B'nai B'rith Women 
Washington 





Your excellent feature on the sorry 
plight of children ends by admonishing 
leaders to “intercept trouble before it 
breeds.” To which I would add: to “inter- 
cept breeding before it troubles.” 

Park Nobel 
Los Angeles 





It is ironic that, in this country at least, 
there is so much concern for the unborn fe- 
tus and yet so little concern for the child 
once he is born. 

Jane Phillips 
Key West, Fla. 
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are. How do people think children got this 














It is perfectly reasonable for a society 
that places such little value on the lives of 


| the unborn to place equally little value on 


the lives of the born. 
David Weininger 
McCutchenville, Ohio 


Parents, put down your briefcases, turn 
off the television and be with your family. 
Children will value themselves only as 
much as you value them. 

Viki Marshburn 
La Habra Heights, Calif. 


What kind of life are we saving the chil- 
dren for? An already overpopulated world 
in which the rich get richer and the poor 
get poorer? Which is more merciful: to let 
them die young or to let them grow up in 
misery and hunger, then wither away in 
their late teens? As long as 15% of the 
world’s population, wealthy, overfed and 
exploitative, is allowed to keep hostage 
85% of the people, underfed, sick and 
poor, there can be no improvement in the 
lives of the children. 





Sven E.A, Holm 
Ibaraki, Japan 


I liked your article because I’m sick of 
reading about how bad children of today 


way? Kids don’t just decide to become de- 
linquents. They don’t just decide not to 
learn anything. The reason children of to- 
day don’t act as well as children used to is 
that the adults don’t treat children with re- | 
spect or decency. Children follow the ex- 
amples of their elders. 
Mary Summers, age 14 
Charlottesville, Va. 





All the programs and money in the 
world will not provide what these children 
need: responsible parents. 

Roger E. Goulet 
Los Angeles 


When I was a child in Japan, my par- 
ents never went to a movie or restaurant 
and left us children home. My mother was 
always there when I returned from school. 
It made me feel secure. So I am doing the 
same thing for my children, even though 
we have moved from Japan to this country. 
To be with my children all the time is the 
best gift I can give them. 





Keiko Terasaki 
Laguna Hills, Calif. 


The tragedy is that those of us who 
have stayed off the fast track in order to 
create homes with traditional values and to 
raise America’s brightest, most psychologi- 
cally well-balanced and hardworking kids 
are the people who will not only have to 
pay the bill for the lost generation but will 
also have to arm ourselves and our chil- 
dren against these mindless hordes. We 
are sadly mistaken if we think we can cor- 

















Nobody knows total-body 
aerobic exercise like NordicTrack. 


It takes a company with 
NordicTrack’s reputation for 
innovative design, superior 
engineering and quality 
workmanship to develop a total- 
body aerobic exerciser as good 
as our new NordicRow TBX 





Twice the workout of Advancing the science of personal 
ordinary exercise machines. adjustability and comfort. 


With NordicRow TBX, you don't just 
work your legs, as on stairclimbers, 
treadmills and stationary bikes, but you 
strengthen and tone all the major muscles 
in your upper and lower body. You get 
twice the workout of those other machines. 
Without twice the time. 


* Unique seat features a revolutionary 
back stress management system for 
proper posture and weight load 
distribution, maximum lower back 
support, and comfort! 

+ Split-resistance settings for individual 
upper and lower body workouts 


Try NordicRow TBX in your own home for 30 days with no risk or obligation! 
CALL TODAY! 
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entertainment (en’ tor tan mont) n. 
1. Anything that astonishes, amuses, ravishes, intrigues or excites. 


2. Anything and everything in ENTERTAINMENT WEEKI 
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| no further! It’s here! Your definitive source for the very 
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more!! 

Entertainment Weekly—the new magazine that takes the guess- 
work out of your leisure time by giving you an insider’s look at 
what’s hot... and what’s not! 


To get your 4 FREE ISSUES and become a Charter 
Subscriber, simply dial our Toll-Free Hotline: 


1-800-289-6500 
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rect the situation by simply throwing mon- 
ey at it. We are reaping what we have sown, 
and the effects of the harvest will last for 
generations—if we survive that long. 
David L. Hostetler 
Nevada, Ohio 


The 21st Century 

Time Inc. former editor in chief Henry 
Grunwald asks the right question—What 
is the U.S. role in the 21st century?—but 
he comes up with the wrong answer in 
“The Second American Century” [Essay, 
Oct. 8]. I like to think of it as the Interna- 
tional Century, wherein we continue the 
federalizing process, started in 1787 in the 
U.S., on a worldwide scale. Grunwald does 
acknowledge the need to work through in- 
ternational organizations, but almost as an 
afterthought. I'd make it the central fea- 

ture of the next century. 
Martin J. Resick 
Pittsburgh 


Three cheers for Grunwald’s Essay! I 
am an immigrant from Canada, a nation 
whose character is similar to that of the 
U.S. but lacks its glimmer of madness and 
genius. I came here aware of rot and decay, 
but I saw the light of the last best hope of 
the world, which to this day captures the 
imagination of a billion souls around the 
globe. By any reasonable measure, this na- 
tion is in decline, the smug and sclerotic 
victim of its own success. Yet it carries the 
seeds of its own renewal: a spicy, syncopat- 
ed diversity; a craving hunger for the new; 
the marble-solid institutions of freedom. 
Three cheers too for the “quaint idealism 
and the bombastic style” of Grunwald’s 
own Essay. We need a little of that stuff, 
just as meat needs salt. 

Rob Williams 
Mission Viejo, Calif. 


Didn't anyone have the guts to tell 
Grunwald he is a platitudinous bore? 

Sam Stahl 

North Port, Fla. 


America is not in decline, she’s just 
resting. Let her. Even God rested. 

Glen Miller 

Willowdale, Ont. 





Germany Is One 


I must own up to a certain uneasiness 
as the two Germanys unite [WorLp, Oct, 
8]. Memories still echo across the psyche 
of France, my nation, and a fear seems to 
be dawning across Europe. But let us not 
scare Ourselves. It is true that we should 
never forget the past, but why not for- 











give? We must allow the newborn Ger- | 


many a chance to rid itself of its psycho- 
logical shackles. 
Nicolas Gachon 
Aubagne, France 
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THIS IS WHAT HAPPENS 
WHEN YOU CHASE 
A DREAM INSTEAD OF 
THE COMPETITION. 








Six years ago, we set out to build a new breed of sports car. A new benchmark. The result of our efforts stands today 


as the Acura NSX. With a 270 horsepower, mid-engine, twin-cam V-6 that includes variable valve timing, an all-aluminun 





1 unit body and chassis, and a Traction Control System, the hand-built NSX is unlike any (A) ACU i 


um automobile ever produced. In other words, exactly what we dreamt it would be. PRECISION CRAFTED PERFORMANCI 
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THE MOST FAMOUS LINE IN WRITING. 


From portable electronic typewriters to personal word processors to high quality 
office systems, Smith Corona has become synonymous with the newest features, the 
latest advances, and the highest quality. 

That’s why more people choose Smith Corona than any other brand—and why 
you should, too. 

Just think, with a Smith Corona and a few clever All: See on. 
lines of your own, you could become famous yourself. 


TOMORT YOUR TOUS 


For more information on these products, write to Smith Corona Corporation, 65 Locust Avenue, New Canaan, CT 06840 or Smith Corona Canada. 
440 Tapscott Road, Scarborough, Ontario, Canada MIB 1Y4 
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The streets are alive with people cele- 
brating German unity. I hope they won't 
forget why the country was torn apart in 
the first place. 
David M. Griffiths 
Hamburg 


The night Germany was united I 
dreamed I was riding in a Volkswagen Bee- 
tle, but it was the size of a large and spa- 
cious Winnebago camper. 

John B. Bray 
Winchester, Mass. 


We will see the new Germany become 
the locomotive of an era of peace and pros- 
perity in Europe. 

Georg Schwarzmann 
Lichtenfels, Germany 





Buchanan on the Middle East 


Conservative analyst Patrick Buchanan 
should recognize that his criticisms of Isra- 
el have predictably earned him the label 
anti-Semite [PREsSs, Oct. 1]. The chilling 
scenario of journalists afraid to say nega- 
tive things about Israel because of this 
| smear is becoming the McCarthyism of the 
1990s. If defenders of Israel cannot re- 
spond calmly to criticism, then it is appar- 
ent that rational discussion of events in the 
Middle East is impossible. 

William Bain 
Memphis 


Buchanan dismisses accusations of 
anti-Semitism by claiming that the uproar 
that followed his verbal blitzkrieg against 
Jews was “hysterical and localized to New 
York.” It’s Buchanan, not the New York 
media, who is out of touch with the rest of 
America. However, the fact that such re- 
marks burble from his maw is hardly sur- 
prising. His debate tactics mimic those of 
the playground bully. Personal attacks 
must suffice when intellect is absent. 

Lois A. Servaas 
Grand Rapids 


As a Jewish combat veteran of World 
War II, I bitterly resent Buchanan’s clear 
implication that American Jews have a pri- 
mary loyalty to Israel. In a free society, Bu- 
chanan has a right to his opinion, but he is 
an anti-Semite, not just insensitive. 

David D. Cooper 
Albuquerque 





Is It Progress? 

That was an excellent recap of the lat- 
est advances in biotechnology that could 
transform food and agriculture [TECH- 
NOLOGY, Oct. 1], but it ends on the same 
pitiful hope of scientific miracles to feed an 
ever burgeoning human population. Mal- 
thus said it first: Every gain in food produc- 
tion is immediately offset by continuing 
human multiplication. By escalating the 
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It’s Lonely At The Top—Highly successful adver- 
tising executive seeks honest and open dialogue 
with slim, athletic, down-to-earth woman leading 
to a relationship full of depth, tenderness, passion. 
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clean air and gas water heaters. Send note/photo/ 
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for 1/2 the cost of electricity. 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISING FEATURE 


hen high jumper Dick Fosbury came to the Mexico City Olympic 
Games in 1968, the lanky, unassuming senior from Oregon State 
University was known more for his namesake technique than his talent. But 
after he won the gold medal with an Olympic and American record of 
7' 41/4" high jumping was changed forever. 


Since 1972, 13 of 15 men’s Olympic medal- 
ists have used the Fosbury Flop. 
Fosbury devised the Flop during a high 


school meet in Grants Pass, Oregon in 


1963. A sophomore, he was struggling with the scissors-kick style, which 
carries the jumper over the bar one leg at a time with the body erect. “As 
the bar got higher,” he recalls, “| began to lean back further and further, 
making my back more parallel to the ground.” 

Though the evolutionary process continued another two 


& 
years, Fosbury's headfirst, faceup technique generated little 
interest among tradition-bound college coaches. He had de- 
cided to study engineering at Oregon State when track 


coach Berny Wagner saw enough potential—in Fosbury, not 
the Flop—to offer him a small scholarship. Wagner also asked Fosbury to 
try the Western roll, a more conventional style. 

Fosbury attempted to learn the roll in practice, but he used the Flop 
in meets. As a result, he did neither one very well and was almost cut 
from the squad. Only after Fosbury set an OSU record of 6'10" as a 
sophomore in 1967 did Wagner let him Flop full time. 

He continued to improve, cracking the world’s top 50 early in 1968. 
At the U.S. Olympic Trials he tied two other jumpers with a personal best 
of 7' 3". Even so, he was not among the Olympic medal favorites. On 
October 20, 1968, however, the Flop changed Fosbury’s life and high 
jump history as well. 

Overwhelmed by his sudden celebrity, Fosbury lost class time and 
flunked out of engineering. The school let him resume his major only after 
he agreed to quit jumping and concentrate on his studies. After graduat- 
ing in 1971, he attempted a comeback but never again reached the 
Olympian heights he had known in Mexico City. 

Fosbury, 43, lives with his wife and son in Ketchum, Idaho, where 
he works as a civil engineer. Looking back on his historic track career, 
he says, “I achieved more than | thought | ever would. It's been very 
exciting to see my technique used so successfully by so many athletes.” 
Dick Fosbury was anything but a Flop. =» 
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CAREER HIGHLIGHTS 


Won high jump gold medal at 1968 Olympic Games 

Set Olympic and American record of 7' 4°" in 1968 
DICK FOSBURY Won 1968 NCAA indoor and ’68 and ’69 outdoor titles 

Le a ay Inducted into the Track and Field Hall of Fame in 1981 
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EFORE DICK FOSBURY, the conventional 
way for high jumpers to cross the bar had been with 
a forward leap 

But spectators at the 1968 Olympics in Mexico 
City saw a far different technique. Fosbury took four 
or five bounding strides and lifted himself off the ground. 
Then, in mid-air, he did something no Olympic athlete 
had ever done. He turned his back to the bar. And 


cleared it 


. 
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The stunned crowd broke into screams. Fosbury 
set an Olympic record with a leap of 7 feet, 4% inches, 
and his ‘‘Fosbury Flop" became the standard way to 
high jump everywhere 

At 3M, we champion the will to find a better way— 
not simply imitate what's been done before. We've 
built a company on that innovative spirit. Because, 
we know that when you bring the world a better way, 

here's no going back 


Innovation working for you 
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ravages of the global ecosystem with ever 
increasing speed, we may only have post- 
poned the final chapter by a few decades. 
Bosco Nedelcovic 
Herndon, Va. 


Instead of making a longer-lasting to- 
mato, a better project for genetic engineers 
would be developing a commercial tomato 
fit to eat. We already “enjoy” year-round 
plastic tomatoes from the supermarket. 
Who cares if they rot? 

Yvonne D. Jenkins 
Ambler, Pa. 





Lobbying for Japan 

It was interesting to read your piece on 
Washington writer Pat Choate and his con- 
troversial book about former top U.S. offi- 
cials who lobby for the Japanese [ETHICS, 
Oct. 1]. Choate may have a point, but he 
misses the big picture. The fact is, a tele- 
phone call from French President Frangois 
Mitterrand or British Prime Minister Mar- 
garet Thatcher counts for more than the 
$100 million a year the Japanese spend on 
influential lobbyists. The U.S. does not try 
half as hard to open up France’s telecom- 
munications market as it does Japan’s. The 
Japanese lobbying machine in Washington 
is as much a sign of Japan’s diplomatic 

weakness as of its economic prowess. 
Hitoshi Noguchi 
Oita, Japan 


The firing of Choate from his job as a 
policy analyst for the conglomerate TRW 
underscores the possibility that he was step- 


| ping on the toes of sacred cows who receive 
| millions to lobby for Japanese corporations. 


Jack W. Roll 
Wichita 

Statues in the Earth 
The burying of a St. Joseph statue head 
down by homeowners wanting to sell their 


| property reflects a widespread superstition 


that coercing a Catholic saint or pagan deity 
will cause him or her to grant a demand 
[BusINEss, Oct. 8]. When the owner has 
successfully made a sale, he will retrieve the 
ill-used saint. I first encountered this notion 
as a child in South America, where many of 
the statues of St. Mary are carved with a re- 
movable Christ child. A woman would 
make a request of the Virgin, then take 
away the baby and threaten not to return it 
until the wish was granted. With other san- 
tos, it is common to turn their face to the 
wall until a plea is answered. Burying them 
would be considered extreme. 
David F. Siemens Jr. 
Mesa, Ariz. 


Last year I was a desperate home seller. 
My parish priest told me to bury St. Joseph 
in the yard. I did, and one month later to 
the day, the house was sold. I dug St. Jo- | 








































seph up, put him on the dashboard, headed 
west, and promptly won $3,600 in the lot- 
tery. I believe! 
Kathy Ford 
San Diego 





Khrushchev’s History 


Former special agents of the FBI who 
were involved in the investigation of Julius 
and Ethel Rosenberg, as I was, must be 
elated after reading the memoirs of Nikita 
Khrushchev in TIME, in which he says both 
Stalin and Molotov stated that the Rosen- 
bergs “provided very significant help in ac- 
celerating the production” of the first Sovi- 
et atom bomb [KHRUSHCHEV’S SECRET 
Tapes, Oct. 1]. We have long watched and 
read the claims that the Rosenbergs were 
innocent idealists. Others suggested that in 
any event their information on the atom 
bomb was inaccurate and of no value to the 
Soviets. I never thought the source for the 
truth would be Khrushchev. 

Robert J. Lamphere 
Sunriver, Ore. 


The Quote of the Century has been 
found in the secret musings of that old bul- 
ly Khrushchev, speaking about Soviet so- 
cialism: ‘What kind of shit is it when you 
have to keep people in chains?” 

Anthony P.X. Bothwell 
Livermore, Calif. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to: 
TIME Magazine Letters 
Time & Life Building * Rockefeller Center 
New York, New York 10020 
Fax number: (212) 522-0601 
Letters should include the writer's full name, address and home 
telephone, and may be edited for purposes of clanty or space. 
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cigarettes with up to 38% more tar. 


THE FUTURE: CAN WE REALLY 
GET THERE FROM HERE? 








The future used to 
be so much fun. It had 
allure. It had enchantment. 
It had verve. 
But sadly, it had very little 
to do with reality. 
The future of today needs 
a little more focus. 
Especially when it comes to 
business and computing 
systems. Novell networking 
software can unite your 
past with your future. 

So you keep the equip- 
ment you have. Buy different 
kinds of computers if you 
want. And they'll all 
work together. More power- 
fully and more productively. 
We planned it that way. 

If linking your future 
with your past seems like 
a good idea today, just 
imagine how good it will 


sound ten years from now. 
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The Past, Present, and Future 
of Network Computing. 
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Beyond our 
everyday world 


is there another 
world... 

waiting to be 
explained? 


New from 


TIME 


MYSTERIES OF THE UNKNOWN 


A serious look at a world you can no longer ignore! 


Examine staggering new evidence that an 
unseen world exists beyond nature as we know 
it. Ancient earth energies. Psychic powers. 
UFOs. OBEs, NDEs and reincarnation. One by 
one, the mysteries unravel in a new series from 
TIME-LIFE BOOKS. 

Never has such a wealth of fully documented 
intelligence been assembled in one place. 
Volume by volume, MYSTERIES OF THE 
UNKNOWN lets you share new information 
and the latest scientific findings, first-hand 
experiences and rare photographs—so that you 
can evaluate the evidence yourself. 

For 10 days FREE, travel to the most 
mysterious places on earth! 

Explore Mystic Places, your first volume, 
free, and take a fresh look at Stonehenge and 
the Atlantis myth. Decode the secrets that lie 
buried in Egypt's Great Pyramid. Assess theo- 
ries that may explain Peru's Nazca lines. 

Probe the riddle of the Mary Celeste... 
the Bermuda Triangle... 

and paranormal events associated 
with Britain’s mysterious leys. 

Continue with Psychic Powers, 

The UFO Phenomenon, Psychic 

Voyages and Cosmic Connections. 

Collect a volume about every other 

month. Examine each one free for 10 days. 
Keep it and pay just $12.99 plus shipping 
and handling. Buy as many as you want. 
Sancel at any time. 

To explore worlds beyond our everyday 
world, call the toll-free number now. 


© 1989 TIME-LIFE BOOKS INC 
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Each revelation-packed volume: Up to 
160 pages * 94 by 114 inches * More 
than 100 illustrations, many in color. 


To explore 

Mystic Places 
FREE for 10 days, 
call toll-free 
1-800-445-TIME. 


(11:00 a.m. to 11:00 p.m, EST) 
For Customer Service, call toll-free 
1-800-621-7026 
Or write: TIME-LIFE BOOKS 
Branch: D7CP02 Box C-32067 
Richmond, VA 
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ILLUSTRATIONS FOR TIME BY VICTORIA LOWE 








CRITICS’ VOICES 


By TIME’s Reviewers. Compiled by Andrea Sachs 





WiOU (css, debuting Oct. 24, 
10 p.m. EDT). Yet another net- 
work series about TV’s favorite 
subject: itself. John Shea plays 
the news director of a strug- 
gling station, where a pompous 
anchorman (Harris Yulin) 
paws female reporters under 
the desk. Lou Grant would 
have furloughed them all. 


MOTHER LOVE (pas, debuting 
Oct. 25, 9 p.m. on most sta- 
tions). Diana Rigg, classy host 
of pBs’s Mystery! series, gets 
into the whodunit herself this 
time, playing a scheming wom- 
an who adores her son (James 
Wilby) as much as she hates his 
father (David McCallum). 





NEIL YOUNG AND CRAZY 
HORSE: RAGGED GLORY (Re- 
prise). Yes, yes, Neil Young’s 
been through more changes 
than the Dow Jones industrial 
average, but when he locks in, 
he’s tough to beat. He locks in 


here. Backed by his favorite 
band, Young cooks up his best 
set in years: the sound is rough- 
hewn as ever, and all the fury is 
intact. 


JOHN JARVIS: PURE 
CONTOURS (MCA). Ten cuts 
to make the local fern bar toler- 
able. This Nashville keyboardist 
is so uncannily adept and writes 
such stay-put melodic riffs, he’s 
likely to give New Age music a 
good name. He can certainly 
make it swing and even—stand 
back—rock a little. 





MISS EVERS'’ BOYS. Kenny 
Leon, new artistic director of 
Atlanta’s Alliance Theater, 
is only the second black to 
run a major regional theater, 
In a splendid staging of 

this true story about a govern- 
ment syphilis experiment in 
which blacks went untreated, 
he demonstrates his great 
gifts. 


THE MISER. Philip Bosco does 
everything one could ask in the 
title role of Moliére’s satire, ex- 
cept the indispensable: lurch 
into believable love-struck 


THREE RIFFS ON A SOULMAN 


LISTEN UP: THE LIVES OF QUINCY JONES. Who is this guy 
with the omnipresent name? There are now three chances to 
find out: an audacious documentary directed by Ellen 
Weissbrod, currently in theatrical release (Warner Bros.); a 
book, which expands with razzle-dazzle graphics the 
biographical contents of the film; and a CD (Qwest/Reprise), 
packaged with the book, which represents the first-ever 
compilation of Jones’ polymorphous music, ranging from jazz 
to soul, pop to funk, performed by talents as various as Sarah 
Vaughan and James Ingram. The movie, the book and the CD, 
all produced and coordinated by Courtney Sale Ross, offer no 
definitive portrait. But they do provide a vivid personality 
sketch in bold—and, in the film, often demanding and 
dazzling—strokes of a man who's written and played fine 
music, produced films (The Color Purple) and records (Michael 
Jackson’s Thriller) and generally become an immutable force of 
show-business nature. Sort of a David O. Selznick as soulman. 











madness when his cherished 
cashbox is stolen. Other actors 
in this Broadway revival swoop 
and flutter and generally di- 
minish the text, save for splen- 
didly real and moving bits by 
John Christopher Jones as a 
long-suffering servant and 
Adam Redfield as a splenetic 


one, 





RABBIT AT REST by John Up- 
dike (Knopf; $21.95). Harold 
(“Rabbit”) Angstrom is 56 and 
ailing in what the author says is 
his farewell to the character 
whose life, from high school 
basketball star to successful 
Toyota dealer, mirrors middle- 
class America of the past four 
decades. 


BURGUNDY by Robert M. 
Parker Jr. (Simon & Schuster; 
$39.95). A magisterial but awk- 
wardly organized tasting guide 
to recent vintages from this 
French province by America’s 
leading wine critic. Parker, as 
always, is pungently direct in 
designating picks and pans: a 
1985 Romanée-Conti, scored a 
perfect 100, is “utterly mind- 
blowing,” while a 1987 Eché- 
zeaux, rated 69, is “woody, 
stemmy, green and thin.” 





COURTLY SPLENDOR: 
TWELVE CENTURIES OF 
TREASURES FROM JAPAN, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
To celebrate the enthronement 
of Japan’s new Emperor, Aki- 
hito, a selection of 60 objects— 
among them scrolls, sculpture 
and a lacquered wood saddle 
with inlaid mother-of-pearl — 
illustrating the court’s role as a 
patron of the arts. Through 
Nov. 25. 


MEXICO: SPLENDORS OF 
THIRTY CENTURIES, Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New 
York City. This monumental 
show bites off more than it—or 
you—can chew. But it makes 
you want to go to Mexico, to 
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know this vast, vivid, fierce vi- 
sual culture better. Through 
Jan. 13. 


+\™" MOVIES 


Pit 


REVERSAL OF FORTUNE. A 
high comedy of manners about 
Claus and Sunny von Biilow, 
played by Jeremy Irons and 
Glenn Close as if they were 
Noél Coward lovers gone to 
hell ina Lamborghini. The 
death-styles of the rich and 
famous have rarely been por- 
trayed with such cauterizing 
sympathy. 






TO SLEEP WITH ANGER. A 
charming wastrel (Danny Glov- 
er) brings the dark past into the 
restless heart of a middle-class 
black family. Charles Burnett's 
drama is an acute and beauti- 
fully played evocation of the 
down-home ghosts that may 
haunt and taunt any urban 
family. 


THE VOYAGE OF EDGAR 
ALLAN POE, by Dominick 
Argento. Encouraging news for 
American composers. This 
1976 work, one of the finest 
American operas ever, gets a 
new production from the Chi- 
cago Lyric Opera. Through 
Nov. 19. 





NEXT WAVE/NEXT DOOR. 
The Brooklyn Academy of Mu- 
sic’s supersmart, avant-garde 
Next Wave Festival presents 
four theater and dance troupes 
from Montreal, all of them at- 
tuned to BAM’s exploration 

of new forces in art. Through 
Nov. 18. 


WHITE OAK DANCE 

PROJECT. Boston is the kickoff 
town for this 18-city tour of new 
works by the brilliant young 
modern choreographer Mark 
Morris. The big draw? Mikhail 
Baryshnikov, who will dance 
every night. Other cities in- 
clude Minneapolis, Toledo, Sa- 
vannah, Miami and Detroit. 
Through Nov. 19. 








TO RELIEVE CONGESTION, ‘To ease the aches and pains of 
TRY MEMPHIS IN THE MORNING ee 
. J 


Airlines through Memphis. No 
other hub airport beats Memphis 
in on-time performance. When 

it comes to making a connection, 
other airports can't compare with 
Memphis, where connecting time 
is as short as 25 minutes. And 
we fly you to over 200 cities 
where you do business in the U.S 
So call your travel agent or 
Northwest at 1-800-225-2525 
You'll soon be breathing easier. 


FLYING THROUGH MEMPHIS 
IS EASY BUSINES 


WHY Oipn't' FL pyROUGH 
yeMPAis> 


©1990 Northwest Airlines, Inc 
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As warm as a seat by the fire. 

As satisfying as the day’s catch. | 

As tasty as a good ghost story. aM witha slice oflime. 
That's a taste of what @ 

Windsor is all about.» r 


Windsor. 
One taste and youre there. 









AMERICAN SCENE 


Clifton, New Jersey 


Warlocks, 


By RICHARD BEHAR 


M ike dreamed of becoming a profes- 
sional basketball player—but hey, it 
was “Mischief Night,” the eve before Hal- 
loween, and the 14-year-old had another 
sport on his mind: Jew baiting. Using a can 
of shaving cream, he sprayed the words 
I YOU JEW BAGEL, without the dash, on 
the garage of Eugene Markovitz, 67, the 
oldest and most prominent rabbi in Clifton, 
N. J. Joining the fun were Mike's pals John- 
ny (whose best friend, he says, is Jewish) 
and Peter (whose grandfather rescued Ho- 
locaust Jews in Holland). 1 HATE JEWS, 
scrawled one boy. GO BACK TO YOUR OWN 
COUNTRY, wrote another. After squirting 
the house with blue paint, a fourth boy, 
Tony sprayed a swastika on the car of Saul 
Shaw, a 79-year-old Jew who lives a few 
blocks away. Markovitz’s temple and a ko- 
sher delicatessen were also barraged. That 
was 1988, but for the next two years the af- 
termath of these hate crimes continued to 
roil the complacency of this lily-white sub- 
urb and its 75,000 residents 

Last summer the four fresh-faced lads 


(whose names are changed here)—the sons 


of a dentist, a teacher, a banker and a part- 
time police officer—were shown to seats in 
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Witches and Swastikas 


A forgiving rabbi tries to enlighten the four teenagers 
who defaced his home and temple 


the sanctuary of the Clifton Jewish Center, 
one of the buildings they defaced. They 
were chewing gum, cracking knuckles, try- 
ing to balance yarmulkes on their heads. 
Markovitz broke the tension. “Am I to 
judge you by your earrings?” the rabbi 
asked one boy from the pulpit. “You all 
grew up with beautiful families, but you 
must never take anything for granted. You 
must always relearn the lesson of freedom.” 
Twelve months ago, Superior Court 
Judge Frank Donato was tempted to send 
these first-time offenders, all age 13 to 14, 
to a juvenile prison for two years. After all, 
their rampage had coincided with the 50th 
anniversary of Kristallnacht, the shattering 
of Jewish property in Germany and Austria 
that marked the start of the Holocaust. 
Victim Shaw, who broke down and cried in 
court while recalling the death of his best 
friend by “Nazi bullets,” had unsuccessful- 
ly begged the judge to release the boys’ 
names to the press. “They should have 
been persecuted, not prosecuted,” says 
Shaw angrily. But at a hearing last Hallow- 
cen, Donato ordered the boys to attend 25 
hours of classes on Jewish culture, to be 
taught by Markovitz at the temple he has 
led for 40 years. “He wants to be part of the 
healing,” noted Donato at the time 


Eight months after the 
attack, Markovitz had 


heart surgery. A year 


earlier he had lost his son, 
23, to. an embolism. Even 
so, he was eager to heal 
the vandals 


“One must 
never give up 
on young 
people. In 
Judaism, it’s 
literally a 
crime to do 
so.” 
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AMERICAN SCENE 


If the sentence was unusual, the of- 
fense, unfortunately, was not. Crimes of 
prejudice are on the rise in New Jersey. In 
1989 there were 112 reports of anti-Semitic 
vandalism in that state, a 67% increase 
from 1988 (in contrast to 2.7% for the en- 
tire nation), according to the Anti-Defa- 
mation League of B'nai B'rith. Thus New 
Jersey's efforts to cope with the crisis are 
being watched elsewhere. Last June, in- 
spired by Donato’s sentence, a panel of 
three judges in Westchester County, N.Y., 
subjected three anti-Semitic vandals to a 
Holocaust quiz. In preparation, the young 
men, ages 18 to 20, were required to read a 
chapter from James Michener’s Poland 
that describes a Nazi death camp. 

In the Clifton case, the boys got an in- 
spired teacher. Anti-Semitism had driven 
Markovitz’s father, also a rabbi, to aban- 
don prewar Romania for Brooklyn in 1938. 
Eugene was then 15, and the experience 
sparked him to become heavily involved in 
community affairs. He earned a master’s 
degree in American history and, in the 
1960s, served on local commissions that 
mediated race riots and rehabilitated de- 
linquent youth. More recently, Markovitz 
has served as a visiting professor at a near- 
by college, as well as a chaplain to Clifton’s 
police and fire departments. 


he rabbi was bursting with zeal and 

passion to help the vandals, even 
though some fellow Jews feared that he 
was wasting his time. “One must never 
give up on young people,” says Marko- 
vitz. “In Judaism, it’s literally a crime to 
do so.” He subjected the four boys to a 
Holocaust film, visits by local Christian 
clergy and discussions of other bias 
crimes that have made headlines. The 
boys are not especially articulate—three 
are struggling in school, and all are prone 
to macho posturing—but they are hardly 
neo-Nazis in training. They are likable 
kids who, like so many of their genera- 
tion, sport stylish haircuts, $75 sneakers 
and bright-colored jackets emblazoned 
with the logos of college sports teams. 
None appear to have discovered smok- 
ing, drinking or drugs. “The scariest part 
is that it’s usually the boy next door,” 
says William Johnston, who directs the 
nation’s oldest hate-crimes police unit in 
Boston. “You're looking for the shaved 
head and the Doc Martens boots. Well, 
there are plenty of ‘skinheads’ out there, 
and they look just like you and me.” 

The teens insisted they bear no real 
animosity toward Jews, that their Hallow- 
een prankishness was inspired by old 
World War II movies and schoolyard 
jokes. Yet a week before Mischief Night, 
Mike painted a swastika on a school wall 
that he, Tony and Peter signed with their 
names. Tony privately admits that while 
| walking the streets, he and his buddies 
would sometimes quietly mock the “funny- 
looking beanies” Orthodox Jews wear. 








The Clifton youths embody contradic- 
tions and insensitivities that are getting 
harder to contain as American society 
grows more ethnically diverse. On the one 
hand, they seemed genuinely sorry about 
their acts. On the other hand, they couple 
their admissions of wrongdoing with obser- 
vations, like Peter’s, that Jews “push things 
too far. They think we owe them.” Mike 
doesn’t dislike Jews, but feels that they are 
generally “cheap.” Tony would like to see 
a world where Jews and others don’t “over- 
react” when they see swastikas. He also 
suspects that the elderly Shaw’s emotional 
breakdown in court was “fake.” 

Peter’s father, a bank vice president, 
would like to get to the bottom of the van- 
dalism. “Before I go six feet under, I'd like 
to get the whole story about where they got 
these ideas,” he says. But even he shoul- 
ders some of the blame for not communi- 
cating more with his son. Peter’s grandfa- 
ther risked his life hiding Jews beneath the 
floorboards of his home in northern Hol- 
land during WWII. Yet Peter first learned 
of this heroic legacy not from his father but 
from Rabbi Markovitz. Explains the fa- 
ther: “The Holocaust just wasn’t some- | 
thing we talked about in the house.” 

The boys’ ignorance about their own 
backgrounds extends to religion. All were 
surprised when Markovitz told them that 
Christianity sprouted from Judaism. Until 
last year, three boys attended church regu- 
larly, but none could name his own priest. 
Nevertheless, Markovitz gave untiringly to 
his students, not once expressing any rage 
over their crimes. In return, the boys mar- 
veled at this forgiving little man who lav- 
ished so much talk and kindness and humor 
on them. “The rabbi is one of the nicest guys 
you could know,” says Mike. The teens’ par- 
ents concur, but they are also bitter about 
the public attention that surrounded the 
case. “My son received more punishment 
than drug dealers with guns,” laments 
Mike’s mother, a Clifton housewife. 

In the end, Markovitz offered to pro- 
vide the boys with letters of recommenda- 
tion for future jobs or schools. “They were 
not very expressive, yet each had some- 
thing to say,” he noted. “When you deal 


| with children their age, they may seem not 


to be listening, but you leave their young 
minds with images and symbols. They see 
that the rabbi and priest are good friends. 
The mystery of Judaism is removed, and 
they see its commonality with their own re- 
ligion. They don’t have to love Jews, but 
they've learned to respect them.” 

For almost two years Markovitz 
couldn’t bring himself to clean the profani- 
tics from his garage. The rain washed away 
a top layer of cream, but a legible residue | 
was left behind. “I could have painted it 100 | 
times,” he says, staring at a fading swastika. 
“How could four kids from the neighbor- | 
hood, whose parents are fairly prominent, 
do this? I decided I would try to bring some 
cure to it. Then I'd repaint.” a 
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The Smart Window’ TV. 


TV sports. Tie score forces the game into over- 
time. But the next game has started on another 
channel. Switch and you might miss the winning score. 
Or get smart. Get the Magnavox Smart Window TV. 

Because this innovative television has it all. 

A clear, sharp color picture. And every sports fan’s 
best buddy, the special Smart Window™ In 
other words, a picture-in-a-picture.* So you can 


em 


watch one game and check out another — even 
swap them. Move the window top to bottom, 
left to right and back again. Or simply turn 
it off. And you can do it all with the Magnavox 
Universal Remote. 

Magnavox has always been known for 
winning ideas in TV technology. But to a sports 
lover, this is the smartest one yet. 


MAGNAVOX 


*When used with a VCR. 1990 Philips Consumer Electronics Company. A Div »f North American Philips Corporation 
















TIME 


is money 
while you’re 
in college 


And bow much you earn is up 
to you. Become a Campus Rep 
for your school and see bow 
easy it is to make extra income 
by distributing campus 
subscription cards for the 
Time Inc. magazines —TIME, 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, MONEY, 
PEOPLE, FORTUNE, LIFE and 
ENTERTAINMENT WEEKLY. 


There's no door-to-door selling 
or collections, Students simply 
send their orders directly to 
us and we send the commission 
straight to you. For every five 
orders we receive, you'll get a 
special prize. And at the end 
of the semester we'll give our 
most successful Campus Rep 
a Grand Prize of $2,000.00 
cash! Now that’s easy money. 


For details write: 

TIME INC. COLLEGE BUREAU 
PO. BOX 5148 

PARSIPPANY, NJ 07054 


(Please include your college address.) 





INTERVIEW 


How to Break the 
Middle East Oil Habit 


Texas wildcatter MICHEL HALBOUTY Says the U.S. 
must drill more domestic oil and form worldwide 
pacts to eliminate the need for Arabian petroleum 


By RICHARD WOODBURY 


Q. You have said we must end our depen- 
dence on Middle East oil. Given our huge reli- 
ance on the Arab countries, is it possible 
ever to become entirely free of them? 


found in our own hemisphere. We must 
work more closely with Canada, Mexico 
and the Central and South American coun- 
trics so that we don't have to worry about 
Middle East political volatilities and the 
problems of oil transportation over long 


| distances. 


Q. Where else are the big untapped fields? 
A. The Arctic offers giant possibilities. So 
does the entire Pacific Rim—Indonesia, 
Australia, China, even Vietnam. And 
there’s Eastern Europe, the North Sea, Af- 
rica. There’s as much oil, and more gas, to 
be discovered worldwide as we’ve found 
throughout history. 


Q. Is Russia a viable source? 

A. No question, but their oil potential is 
vastly undeveloped, and much of their pro- 
duction is failing. With our technical help 
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and equipment, they could increase output 


by 20%. 


Q. What will it take to bring all the foreign oil 
home? 

A. We must build a relationship with the 
producing countries that will encourage 
them to ask the majors to come in and drill. 
Look at Vietnam. It’s a hot area. Other 
multinationals are in there, but American 






companies can’t do business there yet. In | 


exchange for permission to drill, we can of- 
fer our expertise to a lot of undeveloped 
countries in extracting their big mineral 
reserves. 

Q. Will this alone be inducement for our big 
oil companies? 

A. It will if the Administration comes up 
with a firm energy policy that supports 
such exploration. I've told President Bush 
and anyone who would listen that we must 
create a hemispheric energy policy. I 
thought he liked the idea. But nothing has 
been done. 


Q. How much of our needs can new foreign 
' supplies provide? 


“I’ve told President 
Bush and anyone 
who would listen that 
we must create a 
hemispheric energy 
policy. | thought he 
liked the idea. But 
nothing has been 
done.” 
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FLYING ERAS we AD 


The new Magnavox Compact VHS flying erase head lets you do it seamlessly, 
Camcorder. So smart it has all the features right in the camcorder. Ready to view your 
of a full-size. With its 3 lux light sensitivity, you tapes? Simply slip the VHS adaptor into 
can shoot in sunlight or next to no light. The your home VCR. 
6-to-1 zoom lens and full-range digital auto Magnavox has always had big ideas in 
focus let you go from scenic vistas to extreme video technology. But this small one is very 
close-ups. And when you want to edit, the smart indeed. 


MAGNAVOX 


Smart.Very smart? 


1990 Philips Consumer Electronics Company. A Division of North American Philips Corporation 
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This is all of them. From lef to right: The new Macintosh Classic, the well-established Macintosh SE/30, the Macintosh Portable, the new Macintosh LC, the new Macintosh 


In 1984, Apple introduced the first Macintosh’on 
the simple premise that people shouldn't have to 
learn to work with computers. 

Computers should learn to work with people. 

Today, Macintosh is still the only computer sys- 
tem designed from the chip up on this principle. 

Meanwhile, other computer companies are 
scrambling to make their conventional technologies 
emulate what is still unique about Macintosh. 

But no other personal computer comes close to 
matching the Macintosh record of stability, consis- 
tency, and innovation. 

At$999\the corrgtetp people actually use 

can be used bya lot more people. 

Were now introducing three new Macintosh 


te chearts shoarn vse fgueres included int ot 1990 stuuby comdeacted bry Duagnentac Reseverch. Inc among Foruar 
lean Mac. Macrritesh, and The faacer to he your best care myatered Inadermarks and Supert rice as a trademark 


personal computers. At prices that make powerful 
computer technology not only accessible, but 
affordable as well. 

Together, they put much of the power and 
function of our most advanced computers into our 
least expensive ones. 

The Macintosh Classic: 

It has everything that makes a Macintosh a 
Macintosh. Built-in networking. A SuperDrive" disk 
drive, which reads both Macintosh and MS-DOS 
files. And a $999* price that includes the built-in 
monitor, IMB of RAM, keyboard, mouse, and system 
software. The 40MB hard disk is optional. Its proces- 
sor is an 8 MHz 68000 chip. And it outperforms 
even its popular predecessor, the Mac” SE. 
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can 
one should you afford? 


The Macintosh Ilsi. 

Running a 20 MHz 68030 microprocessor, the 
Macintosh IIsi delivers serious number-crunching at 
the most attractive possible price. 

Into its sleek package are compressed all the 
powerful essentials of the Mac II line. Including an 
optional 32-bit NuBus” slot supporting high-perform- 
ance graphics and accelerator cards. Along with 
advanced networking systems like Ethernet and ‘Token- 
Ring. Plus a 40 or 80MB hard drive. Built-in video 
chips drive four different Apple monitors. 


This isa family show 
list, plus the Macintosh IIci, and the Macintosh Il. Have we left anybody out? In] 984, we offered Or ily one Macintosh. As of 
The Macintosh LC. today, you can choose from seven different models. 
The new, low-cost Macintosh LC introduces Although they include some of the most power- 


exquisite Macintosh color and graphics toa wider —_ful personal computers ever made, they all run with 
world. With its 16 MHz 68020 processor, it runs all the same point-and-click simplicity. The way a com- 
the thousands of Macintosh programs at impressive —_puter system should work, of course. 

speed. And, with an optional Apple® Ile Card, it runs But Macintosh is still the only one in the world 
thousands more Apple II applications as well. The that works this way. 


Macintosh LC expands by adding a card to its stan- Itdoesnit cost anything to ask. 
dard slot. A 40MB internal hard drive is standard. With one call, welll get you to someone who 

A built-in video chip runs either an Apple mono- _ will show you our most affordable new computers. 
chrome or low-cost color monitor—without adding Just dial 800-538-9696, extension 350. 
avideo card. And the Macintosh LC, like the Mac IIsi, Now that everybody can afford a Macintosh, 
even lets you record your voice and other sounds come in and find out why youre going to want one. 


into the computer. Which will soon make voice- 
annotated software a standard Macintosh feature. The powerto be your best. = 


4 aemmary Fortune 1000 refers to Fortune 500 and Forune Sernce 500, wtech are trademarks of The Tome inc Mageccine Comperey * Marcsfacharer s suppesded retaal price ©) 1090 Apple Compnder Inc. Ayple. the Apgle 
Corporation Nablus 2 a trademark of Reus Instroments. Inc. Ethernet & a registered mrademark of Nerax Corporation. Ghacac 1 a registered trackemarte sased serader license bry Apple Compuder In 
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It's the world premiere of the RIHGA Royal 
Hotel, 54 stories of luxury in the new heart 
of New York. 

Ac West 54th Street between Avenue of 
the Americas and 7th Avenue, it's just a short 
walk from everywhere in the world you most 
want to be. 

Every "room" is a luxury suite - living 
room with bay window, separate bedroom, 
marble bath with dressing area - offering all 
the amenities and services one expects of the 
fine hotels of the world 

Many additional features include Halcyon 
Restaurant and Lounge for dining and 
entertainment plus eleven elegant meeting 
and banquet rooms. 

RIHGA ROYAL HOTEL 


Loews Representation International © 
Pris Reservations Ink 
th 


CD Utell International 


NEW YORK 
151 West 54th Street, New York, NY 10019 
For reservations, please call (212)307-5000 or (800)937-5454 or contact your local travel agent. FAX (212)765-6530. 
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Interview 


| A. They can provide two-thirds. The rest 








must come from the U.S. itself. 


Q. But our reserves are shrinking. The domes- 
tic industry is largely in mothballs, and even 
the near doubling in oil prices since the Iraqi in- 
vasion has done little to get it going. 

A. It’s going to take some real stability in the 
price. If the price steadies out at $25 to $28 
per bbl. and stays there six months, then at 
least wildcatters and investors won't be 
scared off. 


Q. But haven’t many of our bigger fields been 
drilled nearly dry? 

A. There is still as much oil to be found in the 
U.S. as has ever been produced. And some of 
our largest fields were drilled under terrible 
economic conditions. But as long as we have 
environmental moratoriums up and down 
the coasts, in Alaska and in the West, we cer- 
tainly won't find them. 


Q. What more will it take to bring the industry 
back? 

A. We need to have the tax incentives to drill. 
The backbone of our domestic industry has 
always been the independents. They've 
found 80% of the nation’s oil and gas. But we 
once had 62,000 small drillers and operators, 
and now there are fewer than 1,000. The gov- 
ernment has thrust one disincentive after an- 
other at the industry. 


Q. In what areas are the tax breaks most 
needed? 

A. For the operators of thousands of small 
marginal “stripper” wells. Collectively they 
produce about 1.2 million bbl. per day. Many 
of these old wells have been shut down or 
need to be reworked. 


Q. Will an oil-import fee help? 

A. It could be counterproductive and hurt 
our friends. Are we going to sock it to Mexico 
and Venezuela, which are helping us in the 
pinch now? If we tust levied it against Middle 
East oil—great. 


Q. Where do alternative fuels fit into the 
picture? 

A. It is vital to develop alternative fuels. 
Shale, nuclear, biomass, windmills, all of 
them. We need an energy mix. Natural gas 
will fill a great deal of the demand. Solar has 


| been sorely neglected in the West—it works. 


I don’t think Congress has a perception of 
the situation. It’s going to take federal subsi- 
dies at the outset, of course, because no com- 
pany is going to go in and try to produce shale 
oil when it costs more to get it out of the 
ground than the oil is selling for. 


Q. When you talk subsidies, isn’t that going 
against your good Republican grain? 

A. Yes, it is against my philosophy, but we 
must do this to help establish our own self- 
sufficiency. We must try to develop these 
processes. There are | trillion bbl. of shale in 


the Rockies. When the price steadies 

















He’s tough, unforgiving, obsessive, 
totally inflexible and not very tolerant. 


Perfect. 


A passion for perfection?” 


S 





True, every Lufthansa mechanic has a certain 
uncompromising attitude toward his job. One 
could Say it's a result of the eight years of inten 
sive training he undergoes. Apprenticeships 
that teach him the working function of every 

nut and bolt on our aircraft. But we think it's some- 
thing more. A drive. A strength of character. This 
can't be taught. It has to be there from the start 
We like to think of it as a passion. A passion 
you can feel in everyone who works at 
Lufthansa, whether they're maintaining our 
engines on the ground or your comfort in the air. 
A passion for perfection that ensures you the 
best flying experience possible 


Lufthansa 


These Days When A Worker Has An Accident, Every 


Fe OP tm ? i aaa 


The Workers Compensation System was 
designed to help injured workers get well, and 
return to work. In most states, it does. In other 
states, the problems aren't simply big. 
enormous. 

And beginning to spread into other states. 
Right down the line, everybody's starting to feel 
the effects —from the workers, to their families, 
to the employers, to the insurers. 

The System 

Over 75 years ago, when it was created to 
protect workers from on-the-job injuries, Workers 
Compensation was based on some well-inten- 
tioned and well-received ideas: 

To prevent work-related accidents from ever 
happening. 

To give prompt, quality medical attention 
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and equally prompt income benefits. 

To rehabilitate injured workers and help 
them get back to work. 

To offer cost stability to the employer. 

And ultimately, to keep the entire workplace 
productive —the less down-time, the more time 
you have to be competitive, and stay competitive 

The Obstacles 

It bears repeating: There are problems. Big 
problems, in many states, that need fixing. We 
also need to strengthen the system so that these 
problems dont spread to other states. 

Problems like unnecessary, time-consuming 
litigation. Soaring claims costs. Underfunded, 
understaffed state-administered agencies. And 
on a national level, runaway medical costs. 

Fact is, the economies of entire states are 





body Gets Hurt. 
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hurting — partly because businesses wont relo- 
cate in places where Workers Compensation is 
in disarray. 

For some states, the situation is so critical, 
insurers have stopped writing Workers Compen- 
sation Insurance altogether— premiums won't 
even cover losses and expenses. 

The Way To Help 

What can you possibly do to help? Youd be 
surprised. To help restore and strengthen the 
system in your state, you can take two courses of 
action. 

First: Be aware. Find out what’s happening 
in your state, how youre affected, and wha 
can do to help. Talk to your insurance company 
or business trade association. 

Or two: Share your views by writing to 


Gary Countryman, President and CEO of 
Liberty Mutual, 175 Berkeley Street, Boston, MA 
02117 We'll help you get in touch with people in 
your state who can help. 

When strong and fit, the Workers Compen- 
sation System works hard, and works well. 
Everyone it touches, it benefits — especially the 
injured worker. 

Which is why, considering all it stands for, 
we should do everything possible to keep it 
standing. 


LIBERTY 
MUTUAL. 


Help Strengthen Workers Compensation. 
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A SPY NETWORK OF HIS CWH r 
The Factory That Hires : 


dene OReilly on The Hossewito's Moment of Truth 


CURTIS PUBUSHING COMPANY 


©1955 THE 


1955: Supermom. 
1972: Superwoman. 
1990: Now what? 


® What's next for women? With glass ceilings 
—_ above them, “Mommy tracks” to the side 
gue = the children in day-care — more and more 
= ~~ working mothers are wondering if they really 
can “have itall.” But is the answer a return to 
the suburban 1950s? 


and 





Now a‘TIME special issue explores the difficult choices 
facing today’s women. From Nation and World to Show 
Business and Medicine, every department in this special 
issue will chart the toughest challenges women confront 
in the 1990s. 


‘Too busy to read it? “Vhat’s why you should. 


Women: A TIME Special Issue 
On Sale: October 29 through November 
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Interview 


to a point at which industry can produce 
shale oil by itself, then the monies would 
be cut off. 


Q. Earlier projects, notably in shale, have fiz- 
zled. Where should most efforts be placed? 
A. We should double our nuclear output by 
building 100 more power plants. Nuclear- 
generated electricity is already saving us 2 
million bbl. of oil per day. With new tech- 
nology, the additional ones could save 3 
million more. Coal has great potential. We 
have 60 times more of it than oil, and we 
aren't exporting. It could be a boon to re- 
ducing our foreign deficit. 


Q. Won't all this generate an environmental 
fire storm? 

A. It shouldn’t. Environmentalists are go- 
ing to have to realize that certain things 
must be done for their own welfare as well 
as for the rest of the country’s. Nuclear is 
really a very safe method of producing lots 
of energy cheaply. The problem with exist- 
ing plants is that they’re of different de- 
signs. New ones should be standardized, 
like filling stations, and placed at proper 
spots—not on fault lines, obviously—and 
only where electricity can readily be 
transported. 


Q. How about the problems with coal 
burning? 

A. There’s no reason we can’t take out 
the materials that pollute. The Germans 
back in World War II used coal to create 
gasoline. We should be perfecting that 
process. 


Q. How long would it take us to achieve oil 
independence from the Middle East? 

A. If we go on the fast track, it will take 
five years minimum just to get produc- 
tion moving fully. And we may have to 
pay quite a bit more for oil at the outset. 
But, what the hell, it’s cheaper to subsi- 
dize, to get things cranked up, than to 
spend all those billions moving troops 
over there. Figure in all those military 
outlays, and oil today is costing us about 
$600 per bbl. 


Q. Are there other problems? 

A. The damage from the corporate raiders 
and the merger mania of the "80s is going 
to be with us for a long time. When compa- 
nies began buying their reserves on Wall 
Street instead of exploring for them, drill- 
ing stopped. All they created was a moun- 
tain of debt but not one new barrel of oil or 
cubic foot of gas. There were 4,000 rigs 
running in the early '80s. Today there are 
only 1,000. 


Q. You are 81. Any plans to retire? 

A. No. I work hard. I’ve gone broke three 
times drilling wells, but I’ve been fortunate 
to come back. We're drilling a wildcat in 
Louisiana right now. I’m always looking for 
the big one. a 
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easy to use, 
it guarantees 
success. 
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your way! Create investment plans and keep track of credit and 


Manage your poole, owe bank accounts. Keep a detailed inventory of your personal Balance your checkbook, plan 


messages, organize collectibles trips, schedule activities 


possessions for insurance purposes. Create vacation or business trip itineraries, along with a list of things to 
pack. Keep a journal of your ideas. Even make time-saving computerized grocery lists! The possibilities are 
endless—but whatever the task, waa cea | Nas the RL’s DeskMate® Home Organizer software 
handles the details for you. And because the Tandy 1000 RL is PC-compatible, you 


can also use thousands of popular business, home education and entertainment 


programs. Ready-to-run systems start at under $750* So bring home the easiest-to-use personal computer 


ever... from America’s leader in PC compatibles. 


CREATING NEW STANDARDS: SUCCESS GUARANTEED! Rade J hack 
The Tandy 1000 RL personal computer has 24 DeskMate and DeskMate Home ev 
Organizer applications built in. All are specially designed to insure that you can readily MERICA ‘Ss 

use them. If you need help, our personnel have been specially trained, our stores have 

anew phone help system and we've organized area tutoring sessions. You can even TEC. HNOLOG Y 
equip your RL with a modem for help on the PC-Link online service. Come in today! We (an 
guarantee success. NOBODY COMPARES! STORE 


*Tandy 1000 AL (25-1450) with monochrome monitor. Complete color systems start at less than $900. Price applies at participating Radio Shack stores and dealers. 
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It used to be that the more cargo a vehicle could hold, 
the more it ended up cramping your style. 
But now there's the Oldsmobile’ Silhouette. The 
ivan designed to let you travel in space and style. 
Outside, the Silhouette” sets new standards for 
contemporary styling. While inside, it has the luxury 
you expect from Oldsmobile. With seven contoured 
bucket seats, air conditioning, a fourspeaker AM/FM 
stereo and an overhead console with a digital compass 
and thermometer. It’s also available with such luxuries as 
a digital compact disc system and leath ler seating areas. 
And since Silhouette'’s seating is modular, any or 
all of the five rear seats can be easily removed by one 
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d“luxury’still fit. 


person to create up to 112.6 cubic feet of cargo space. 

It's even backed by a truly advanced feature. The 
Oldsmobile Edge. The most comprehensive owner 
satisfaction program in the industry. 

lo learn more about the Silhouette, just stop by 
your local Oldsmobile dealer. Or simply call toll-free 
1-800-242-OLDS, Mon.-Fri., 9 a.m.-7 p. EST. And get 
ready to enter the world of luxury travel in a big way. 


ASilnouerte 


The New Generation of Oldsmobile. 
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By DAVID ELLIS/Reported by Daniel S. Levy 





Sununu 
Agonistes 


Close advisers to George Bush 
are grousing ever louder about 
John Sununu’s bullying style. 
They complain that the White 
House chief of staff is unable 
and unwilling to play the crucial 
“outside game” of congressio- 
nal and public persuasion. 
What's worse, Sununu prevents 
Bush from hearing frank coun- 
sel from sawier advisers on do- 


| mestic policy, which hampered 


sees many domestic advisers. 
But Sununu has most of them 
scared to disagree with him. 
One Sununu tool is aide Ed 
Rogers, who spends much of his 
time wielding a yellow high- 


| lighting pen, marking up arti- 


the White House’s ability to | 


handle the budget crisis. The 
problem isn’t access; Bush still 





cles critical of his boss and 
guessing the identities of the re- 
porter’s sources. Sununu then 
harasses the hapless suspects. 


A Flock 
Of Stealths 


Is the Pentagon already flying 
new variations on the Stealth 
series of radar-fooling air- 
craft? Military aficionados 
think they've spotted at least 
two new planes near U.S. test- 





| appears to be a successor to the 








F-117A fighter but is powered 
by a quieter engine. The Air 
Force developed the F-117A 
Stealth jet in complete secrecy 
and had 56 of them flying be- 
fore their existence was public- 
ly announced. 


Talk About a 
Teflon Candidate . . . 


Roger Lafontant, former chief 
of Baby Doc Duvalier’s brutal 
Tonton Macoutes, has added a 
strange new chapter to Haiti's 
political scene by running for 
President in the Dec. 16 elec- 
tions. He enters the race with 
an unusual handicap: a war- 
rant for his arrest was issued in 
July for crimes he allegedly 
committed with the Macoutes. 
Haiti’s attorney general is re- 
minding citizens that anyone 
who shelters the strongman is 














The 84-year-old former Pan Am 
pilot and stock-market investor 
tried to get his fellow retirees 
to pony up $1 million to heip 
save the struggling airline. 
When no one would chip in, 
Bierer wrote his own check for | 
$400,000, which the company 

will use to buy pilot-training 
computers. 


ENIGMA 
OF THE WEEK 


























ing bases. One version is be- | subject to prosecution. With Aging peaceniks shrugged last 
lieved to be a prototype of the | typical swagger, Lafontant op- week when the tambourine 
— 2, oe ppg poses the — ke — a Point and 
A-6 attack plane, which is ex- | observers at the elections, an similis cities chee ao " ~~ 
pected to cost some $60 mil- | officials fear his campaign will concert souvenir stand 
lion apiece. The plane has no | serve as a beachhead for the provided another indication 
vertical tail surface, giving it | return of other Duvalierists. atta erk we 
the appearance of a manta ray, | When Lafontant appeared in Geared vonins30. , 
according to one witness. Little | public to announce his candi- 
is known about a separate air- | dacy, he was protected by 
craft being tested in northern | heavily armed soldiers. He has an pert tl ggg 
| California, which spotters say | been touring the provinces, 
stumping and handing out cash 
COMING ATTRACTIONS? [iit Sag GEORG! 
: =aae== | Did He Forget That 
Producers are the idea mongers of Hollywood. Operating behind 8 
the scenes, they pitch the concepts to studios, assemble the talent and LA. Is Closer? i 
hammer out the contracts, But in their quest for the sure thing, they Cited. inteia aad eel nk tase The Soviet foreign policyexpert | 
often come up with strange ideas and fractured formulas. A look at anne Age ea ys bility es ee ee 8 
some of the odder concepts working their way toward the screen: apparently cloude e ability on the laurels bestowed upon ke 
— ~ of New York City Mayor David | Mikhail posboner ral R 
An American James Bond (studio: Paramount: producers: Dinkins to recognize a good process proved jus 5 
Don Simpson and Jerry Bruckheimer) Who could be better at deal. When Pact Airlines institutionalized glasnost really . 
overdoing a cinematic tradition than the producers of | Geal. _ 7 ape nes is: “I am sure he deserved the , 
Beverly Hills Cop | and It ? This pricey vehicle may have | launched a Big Apple tourism Peace Prize, [but] | wouldn't 4 
trouble getting to the screen for under $75 million. | program, officials were dis- think he deserved the Nobel 4 
| Married A Witch (Columbia: Michael G +d Mark Victor) mayed to discover that Hiz- Prize for Economics. A 
‘olumbia; Michael Grais and Mark Victor) pe ; ay ae 4 
The writers of Poltergeist I and il want to capture the spir-_ | Z0NCT was too busy to pose for a ; 
it yet again. But this one sounds like a feature-length Be- | Publicity picture for the cam- BACK TO SCHOOL Z 
witched rehash. And probably not as funny. paign. JAL estimates that the ADVISORY E 
; : _ _ | ad inviting young Japanese to ; 
Michael Jackson Meets Batman(Wamer Bros.; Anton Furst) | 0 “New Yorking” could at- CLAUDE : 
This proposal from the production designer of Batman tract 23,000 tourists and bring KIRK p 
has a quirky logic to it, teaming music's baddest icon with | $73 million to the city. In print 4 
oad easier repent ated pase rpc wots and TV spots, JAL portrays 2 
“| New York City as a nonthreat- 8 
Fresh Prince Goes to the Army (Wamer Bros.) ening, nonstop party town. | !#his quest to become Florida 4 
The studio has yet to release New Jack City, atroubledrap- | Anologetic city officials say  asanegeanecealead cere hay 
crack epic. With Fresh Prince (Will Smith) getting lacklus- | ‘*PO!OES! als S8Y | formerGovernorhasissueda =: 
ter ratings on NBC, why gamble millions more on another | they don’t have a record of the series of policy statements 3 
rap film? request. The incident has left outlining a Stay in School 4 
aE airline executives feeling nos- using role 
%, | Blow Up the Baby (Disney) = tnigioabout fadliect Ed Koch - “a ’ ; 
Katzenberg is eager to repeat the success of Honey, I =. renee | , politics, etc.” and calling for a 
Shrunk the Kids. In one of the script concepts being con- who would “always take a mo- improved “college prepatory” 3 
sidered, a child is Xeroxed to huge size. But copiesusual- | ment to pose for a picture with , 
ly fade, and star Rick Moranis will demand a huge salary. our people.” . > 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER 


hen TIME chose Endangered Earth as Planet of 

the Year for 1988, the magazine’s inquiry into 
the global threat of environmental disaster was also 
intended to be, in the words of our editors, an “agenda 
for urgent action.” That mission has now been joined 
by Time’s publishing side. In April, I challenged the 
country’s advertising agencies to create Earth-saving 
messages, and offered to provide a national showcase 
for the winners. More than 325 firms submitted entries, 
and a 13-member panel of art directors and 
copywriters picked the best 10. The winners were 
chosen from cight regions, corresponding to TIME’s 
branch advertising-sales offices, plus two “at large” 
selections. The ads were displayed at the Plaza Hotel 
on Oct. 10 during an awards luncheon, with TIME and 
the Advertising Club of New York as hosts. Here is our 
gallery of the finest, each of which will appear in TIME’s 
pages in the coming months. 
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Not a Class Act 


After one last round of partisan wrangling, Congress clears the way for a 
budget deal by playing the politics of resentment 


By NANCY GIBBS 


Before dismissing the 10Ist 

Congress as entirely useless, 

voters might consider some of 

its more notable achieve- 

ments. During their three- 
week wrangle over the federal budget, the 
lawmakers exposed a decade’s worth of eco- 
nomic gospel as falsehoods while inventing 
a new set of myths to replace them. They 
transformed the budget-making process, 
usually about as gripping as watching weeds 
grow, into a demolition derby. They invited 
the middle class to divorce its interests from 
those of the rich and its sympathies from 
those of the poor. And they reinforced the 
suspicion that in a crisis, the first instinct of 
elected representatives is to plant a time 
bomb and run for cover. 

But last week Congress at least cleared 
the way to passing a budget, thereby avert- 
ing what would have been the second gov- 
ernment shutdown since Columbus Day. 
After a bitter partisan fight, Congress strug- 
gled to reconcile House and Senate versions 
of a bill designed to cut $500 billion from 
the deficit over five years. The final plan was 
bound to extract more revenues from the 
most affluent taxpayers than the bipartisan 
proposal that was dumped by the House 
two wecks ago, But it was also certain to in- 
flict pain on middle-income earners, who 
were already outraged at the lawmakers’ 
willingness to tax them more heavily than 
the wealthiest Americans. 

Once the budget agreement is safely 
tucked away, probably this week, the law- 
makers will be home and 
schmooze with their constituents—but giv- 
en the mood in the land, they may dread 
the prospect. “Look, you tell me, when is 
the last time you saw a Senator walk into a 
bar to sit down and talk with the working 
people?” asks Frank Gasparik, a Califor- 
nia salesman and part-time songwriter 
“Never. They're probably afraid some- 
body'd hit them with a bar stool.” A rea- 
sonable fear, if pollsters are right about the 
level of voter disgust with the budget deba- 
cle. “Will I pay new, higher taxes, even if I 
think they're unfair?” asks Will Brennan, a 


business representative the 


free to go 


for electri- 


3d 


cian’s union in Chicago. “What choice do I 
have? I can’t go throw tea in the harbor.” 
The rising middle-class resentment to 
new taxes, especially those perceived as un- 
fair, provided the backdrop for last week’s 
budget denouement. In a belated rush to 
present themselves as the champions of 
working people, House Democrats seized 


Under a plan crafted by Ways and 
Means Committee Chairman Dan 
Rostenkowski, the House proposed 
raising $58 billion over the next five 
years by lifting the marginal income 
tax rate for the wealthiest taxpayers 
from 28% to 33% and imposing a 
10% surcharge on taxable income 
above the level of $1 million a year. 


Percent change in federal income taxes, 
House Democrats' plan 


-1.3% 
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every chance to portray their Republican 
colleagues as lackeys of the well-to-do. 
These Democrats rammed through a plan 
that did not include any increase in the tax 
on gasoline but did retain regressive levies 
on alcoholic beverages and cigarettes. They 
proposed a smaller increase in Medicare 
premiums than the defeated pact would 





But the proposal would also 
have hit the middle class by 
deferring inflation adjust- 
ments to tax brackets and 
personal exemptions for 

one year. For a family of four 
with an income of $34,000, 
such a delay would add $313 
to next year’s taxes. 
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have. Most important, the House Demo- 
crats would have taken a whack at the rich 
by hiking the marginal tax rate for couples 
earning more than $78,400 to 33% from 
28%, with an extra 10% surtax on earnings 
above $1 million. “What we're doing is get- 
ting our house in order,” boasted Dan Ros- 
tenkowski, chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee. “Tonight, equity and 
fairness make a comeback.” 

It was a take-no-prisoners document 
designed to embarrass Republicans, and 
some Senate Democrats would have loved 
to embrace it. But George Bush, burdened 
by his many flip-flops, promised to veto any 
such bill. White House officials privately 
conceded that the veto threat was mostly 
bluff; Bush could not afford to shut down 
the government again. Still the gambit 
worked on Senate Democratic Leader 
George Mitchell, who joined his G.o.P. 
counterpart, Robert Dole, to fight off 
amendments from left and right. 

The Senate debate was marked by 
sharp exchanges from both sides of the 
aisle. Democrats cheered when Mary- 


Though many Democrats in the Senate 
found raising taxes of the rich politi- 
cally alluring, they lacked the votes to 
buck a threatened presidential veto. 
Republican leader Bob Dole joined 
Democratic leader George Mitchell in 
pushing through a plan that would 





land’s Barbara Mikulski declared that “the 
middle class have no more to give. The 
poor have nothing to give. So, let’s go and 
get it from those who've got it.” To Repub- 
lican applause, G.o.p. Senator Bill Arm- 
strong of Colorado proclaimed that “rais- 
ing taxes in the face of a recession is a hare- 
brained idea.” 

In the end, 31 Democrats joined 23 Re- 
publicans in approving a plan, favored by 
the Administration, that would pare pro- 
jected Medicare spending by $51.6 billion 
over five years, raise taxes on gasoline, li- 
quor and cigarettes and leave income tax 
rates unchanged. A House-Senate confer- 
ence committee then set to work ironing 
out the glaring differences between the 
two proposals by Oct. 24, when a short- 
term resolution to keep the government 
running expires. The Democrats predict 
that the final plan will probably contain a 
gas tax increase, combined with an in- 
crease in the top marginal tax rate to 31%. 
Fearing the cost of continued deadlock, 
Bush is likely to swallow his lips and sign 
the bill. 





leave income tax rates unchanged, 
while cutting the deductions of those 
with taxable incomes of more than 
$100,000 by 5%. Unlike the House, 
the Senate also voted for a 9.5¢-per- 
gal. increase in gasoline taxes that 
would raise $45 billion. 
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All the self-congratulatory bombast on 
Capitol Hill could not mask the fact that no 
matter what compromise is eventually 
reached, the middle class will end up foot- 
ing most of the bill. Democrats tried to 
camouflage that unpleasant reality by lard- 
ing their proposals with provisions that ap- 
peared to soak the rich but would only add 
$60.4 billion to the government's coffers 
over five years. Republicans attempted to 
disguise it by denouncing even small in- 
creases in income taxes for the wealthiest 
citizens as an attempt to foist higher rates 
on everyone. Such maneuvers missed the 
point: both parties are responsible for the 
current mess. 

Democrats are fond of blaming Rea- 
ganomics for the fiscal debacle without ac- 
knowledging that they voted during the 
"80s to raise regressive Social Security pay- 
roll taxes 30% while preserving such loop- 
holes as the tax exemption on inherited 
capital gains. That exemption alone costs 
the Treasury $5 billion a year and benefits 
mostly wealthy heirs. The fiscal prestidigi- 
tation has not abated: the Rostenkowski 
plan would have socked it to middle-in- 
come families by delaying inflation adjust- 
ments for a year. That step was needed be- 
cause the House scrapped a 9'2¢-a-gallon 
hike on gasoline that would not only raise 
$45 billion but also encourage conserva- 
tion and help the environment. 


epublicans were no more eager 

to make unpopular decisions. 

Their preferred alternative to 

higher taxes was lower spending, 
but during the summer negotiations they 
managed to agree only on a paltry $6 bil- 
lion in cuts when $40 billion was needed. 
That failure did not stop Idaho Senator 
Steve Symms from decrying what he la- 
beled a Democratic effort “to make this 
national crisis into some kind of a modern- 
day version of the French Revolution 
where the poor people are facing off 
against the royal aristocracy.” 

Most taxpayers were not beguiled by 
false promises of fairness or mobilized by 
calls to class warfare. Many have long since 
lost patience with politicians from both par- 
ties who called for sacrifice and then voted 
themselves a pay raise, who lauded fiscal re- 
sponsibility and then refused to cancel gold- 
plated weapons systems such as the B-2. 
Their cynicism was deepened by the Ways 
and Means Committee’s refusal to divulge 
that it was grafting dozens of tax breaks for 
industries —ranging from fisheries to nucle- 
ar power-plant owners—onto its budget 
proposal during secret closed-door sessions. 
“People are tired of bailing out politicians,” 
says Rutgers University pollster Janice Bal- 
lou. “The public sees one disaster after the 
next, and it’s always, ‘O.K., taxpayer, that’s 
another $8 billion that we messed up with. 
But it’s O.K., you can just pay us back.’ After 
awhile, the frustration just builds and builds 
and builds.” 

The spectacle of the past three weeks 
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was all the more disillusioning given the 
dreams of the roaring "80s. Many middle- 
class voters genuincly believed the Rea- 
gan-era theme that tax breaks rained onto 
the wealthy would eventually trickle down 
to the economy as a whole, that lower taxes 
would generate so much investment and 
rapid growth that spending on defense and 
entitlements could mushroom, and that 
gaping deficits would not matter. But a 
looming recession, quickening inflation 
and mounting evidence that the rich have 
got richer while much of the middle class 
has enjoyed no improvement in living stan- 
dards have changed the equation, “Mid- 
dle-income Americans feel aggrieved, and 
rightly so, because they aren't getting as 
much from government as they used to, 
and they're paying more for it,” says Bruce 
Fisher, research director for Citizens for 
Tax Justice. “They're been encouraged to 





a 


direct their resentment at the poor, espe- 
cially poor blacks, whom they see as the 
major recipients of government services.” 
There is, in fact, plenty of anger direct- 
ed down the social ladder. John Budzash 
earns $30,000 a year as a mail carrier in 
New Jersey and is leading a campaign to 
fight higher state taxes. Like many working 
people, he resents squeezing out more 
money for gasoline in order to fund social 
programs that he finds wasteful. “I work 
with one guy who works four jobs,” he says. 
“He gets up in the morning, delivers a pa- 





per route, goes back home, picks up his 
next newspaper route, then he goes to 
work at the post office, goes home and 
sleeps for a couple of hours and then tends 
bar at night. When you see that other peo- 
ple don’t have the gumption to work one 
| job, and you're telling that person who's 
| breaking his butt that he’s got to pick up 














the tab for someone who doesn’t work—I 
have strong objections to that.” 

If the great budget battle has proved 
anything, it is that after a decade of politi- 
cal and fiscal sleight of hand, neither party 
can convincingly claim to be the party of 
the average American. Democrats may 
gain a short-term advantage through a 
“soak the rich” crusade, but in the long run 
it is likely to backfire if the G.o.P. can con- 
vince the electorate that the other party is 
reverting to its tax-and-spend traditions. 
The politics of resentment leaves a bitter 
aftertaste that demagogues can exploit. As 
the rhetoric escalates between now and 
Election Day, neither side will earn much 
trust or support from voters whose anger is 
aimed directly at Washington's feckless | 
ways. — Reported by Dan Goodgame and 
Nancy Traver/Washington and Priscilla Painton/ 
New York 
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The Generation Gap 
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hatever budget agreement finally emerges from Con- 

gress and the White House, it can be counted on to con- 
tinue the rapid growth in spending for Social Security and oth- 
er programs for those 65 and older. Which means that it is 
almost certain to widen the gap between what the government 
spends on the elderly and what it spends on children. 

Nearly half of all nonmilitary federal spending is devoted 
to people 65 and over. That in itself is hardly objectionable. 
For many years, the elderly had the nation’s highest rate of 
poverty, a situation no caring society should tolerate. But 
since 1983 they have had the lowest, thanks largely to federal 
largesse. The problem is that spending on the elderly has be- 
come indiscriminate. Unlike most programs targeted at the 
young, which are open only to the poor, virtually none of the 
spending on the old is similarly means-tested. It goes equally 
to millionaires and to the poorest widow. Yet while only 5% of 
the elderly have incomes 
below the official poverty 
level of $5,947 for a single 
person and $7,501 for a 
couple, | child in 5 lives in 
poverty. Even some senior 
citizens’ groups have start- 
ed paying lip service to the 
need to trim spending on 
affluent older people to 
free up funds for nutrition, 
schooling and health care 
for impoverished kids. One 
obvious way: subjecting So- 
cial Security and Medicare 
to means-testing so that 
benefits would be pegged 
to a recipient’s ability to 
pay for the services inde- 
pendently. Another option 
is to fully tax Social Secu- 
rity benefits for those earn- 
ing more than a certain 
amount (say $40,000). This 


% OF DOMESTIC SPENDING* 
GOING TO THOSE OVER 65 


AG TIMES SILVER IMAGE 
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*Does not include military 
spending or interest payments 


would protect the poor while curbing government handouts to 
those who hardly need them. 

Such suggestions, however, go unheard in the storm of pro- 
test that erupts whenever anyone even raises these ideas. Politi- 
cians would sooner face Iraqi tanks than irate seniors, whose fa- 
vorite form of low-impact aerobics is pulling the lever in voting 
booths. Nearly 61% of Americans 65 and over voted in 1986, 
compared with about 22% of those between the ages of 18 and 
24. Meanwhile, the Ameri- 
can Association of Retired 
Persons, with 31 million 
members and a 1988 budget 
of $236 million, is among the 
most powerful lobbies on 
Capitol Hill, Alongside it is 
the even more militant Na- 
tional Committee to Pre- 
serve Social Security and 
Mcdicare. Last year the 5 
million-member organiza- 
tion led the successful fight 
to repeal the surtax that 
Congress had imposed on 
the Social Security benefits 
of wealthier recipients to fi- 
nance catastrophic health 
insurance for all older 
people. 

Few in Congress have 
forgotten the moment dur- 
ing the surtax fight when a 
crowd of Chicago retirees 
mobbed the car of Dan 
Rostenkowski, chairman of 
the House Ways and Means Committee. To 
avoid being mobbed in the same way on Elec- 
tion Day, Congress has declined to inflict much 
pain on its older constituents. As for children— 
they don’t vote. —By Richard Lacayo. 
Reported by Dan Goodgame/Washington 
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California's Wilson and Feinstein are getting personal on the stump 






Getting Down and Dirty 


In races around the nation, candidates for Governor are 
attacking their opponents instead of debating issues 


F ive months ago, Clayton Williams, Re- 
publican candidate for Governor of 
Texas, took a pledge: “No more mud.” His 
Democratic rival, state treasurer Ann 
Richards, said amen to the goal of a clean 
campaign. Those good intentions lasted no 
longer than a firefly’s twinkle. No sooner 
had the vows been made than both candi- 
dates began hurling misleading accusa- 
tions, tossing insults and making absurd 
pledges of no new taxes in a state facing a 
budget deficit of at least $3 billion 

Instead of suggesting how Texas can 
devise a court-ordered overhaul of its 
school-financing system, Williams’ forces 
have bombarded the electorate with com- 
mercials linking Richards to lesbianism 
and liberalism. In licu of proposing ways 
for the state to close the budget deficit, 
Richards blasted the airwaves with poorly 
substantiated spots suggesting that Wil- 
liams is a “deadbeat” guilty of shady busi- 
ness deals. With feigned humor, Williams 
wondered aloud whether Richards, who 
was a problem drinker until 10 years ago, is 
tippling again. Then, playing the injured 
party, Williams two weeks ago told her 
during a joint appearance in Dallas, “I'm 
here to call you a liar today.’ 

Whether amused or appalled by the 
name calling, Texans are not surprised. 
“Dirtiness has been a Texas tradition,” 
says Republican consultant John Weaver. 
“It's a blood sport.” While the candidates 
have been slashing with equal vigor, Wil- 
liams’ ads have had far more visibility be- 
cause he has outspent Richards $17 million 


to $11 million. A self-made success in oil 
and ranching, Williams threw $6.5 million 
of his own into the pot. Yet last week a 
Gallup poll showed that his lead of 10 
points had diminished to 5 since Septem- 
ber. The survey indicated that Williams has 
slipped to 45% while Richards was holding 
steady at 40%. 

Though the unedifying Williams-Rich- 
ards race has set this year’s standard for 
low-blow electioneering, questioning an 
opponent's honesty is a favorite tactic in 
states far more genteel. One reason: knock- 
ing a rival’s character is easier—and more 





fun—than taking stands on complex issues 
that might alienate some voters. Another: it 
can differentiate a candidate from a foe in 
races where there are few significant policy 
disagreements. Says Bob Stein, a Rice Uni- 
versity political scientist: “Who can explain 
school finance to voters in a TV ad or even 
a special program? The issues have become 
too complex to resolve in a campaign. Vot- 
ers are looking for the best person and the 
best mind to do the job.” 








hus character has become the central is- 

sue in Minnesota, where Republican 
Jon Grunseth is trying to unseat Democratic 
Governor Rudy Perpich. Earlier this month, 
two women came forth with affidavits charg- 
ing that Grunseth had encouraged them to 
remove their bathing suits and skinny-dip 
with him at his backyard pool at a July 
Fourth party in 1981. The women were 13 
and 14 at the time. Insisting that the event 
never occurred, Grunseth called Perpich a 
“supreme liar” for denying that he had put 
the women up to making the charge 

Even in states where candidates have 
so far declined to attack each other person 
ally, they are hurling the dishonesty charge 
at other targets. In Massachusetts Demo 
crat John Silber and Republican William 
Weld have actually been arguing over is- 
sues of substance. Weld favors, and Silber 
opposes, a referendum that would force 
deep cuts in state spending. But while for- 
going the opportunity to question Weld’s 
integrity, Silber has turned his rhetorical 
guns on Governor Michacl Dukakis, a fel 
low Democrat. “He lied to the voters” 
about the declining health of the state's 
economy, says Silber. 

In a few states candidates have backed 
away from attack politics after their as- 
saults backfired. Floridians had every rea 
son to expect a barrage of negative cam 
paigning between Republican Governor 
Bob Martinez and his Democratic chal- 
lenger, Lawton Chiles. But when the Mar- 
tinez camp aired TV spots misrepresenting 





Texas’ Williams and Richards set the standard for assault politics 


The Lone Star state’s tradition casts election campaigns as a blood sport 
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Chiles’ U.S. Senate record on Social Secu- 
rity increases, voters reacted angrily. Says 
Martinez’s adviser, David Hill: “We were 
trying to tiptoe into the waters of negative 
advertising, and the shark swam up and bit 
us.”” The result: a relatively serene cam- 
paign focusing on the candidates’ records. 
A degree of civility has also returned to 
California’s gubernatorial battle. Early in 
the race, former San Francisco Mayor 
Dianne Feinstein tarred her Republican 
opponent, Senator Pete Wilson, as a cap- 
tive of the S&L industry. Wilson respond- 
ed in kind, accusing Feinstein and her 
wealthy husband of profiteering from his 
part ownership of an Oregon S&L. When 


neither volley had much impact, the re- | 


criminations subsided. Feinstein and Wil- 
son are essentially centrists, though they 
disagree on a state referendum that would 
limit the number of terms legislators could 
serve (he’s pro, she’s anti). Feinstein sup- 
ports a sweeping environmental ballot ini- 
tiative, while Wilson opposes it. 

Still, Feinstein prefers snide refer- 
ences to Wilson as just another boring 
male pol (“Change is more than exchang- 
ing one pinstripe suit for another in Sacra- 
mento”). Though sartorial satire by a man 
about a woman candidate would be re- 
garded as sexist, Feinstein is getting away 
with it. The latest distracting dustup start- 
ed two weeks ago, when Feinstein heckled 


| Wilson about his poor Senate attendance 











record. Go back to Washington to help 
out in the government budget wrangle, 
she taunted him, and I'll suspend cam- 
paigning. Last week Wilson returned to 
the capital because of the deficit show- 
down. Feinstein cheerfully continued 
campaigning. State G.o.p. chairman 
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John Silber William Weld 

Frank Visco accused Feinstein of break- 
ing her word. “All bets are off,” she re- 
sponded, because Wilson had tarried too 
long in California. 

The tenor of this year’s races could lead 
to the conclusion that candidates have 
reached the nadir of negative campaign- 
ing. In fact, the quantity of rough material 
hasn’t changed that much. But the chorus 
of slurs, half-truths and unsubstantiated al- 
legations is all too often drowning out de- 
bate about education reform, fiscal prob- 
lems and other issues that voters have every 
right to expect. It is scant consolation that in 
many states the campaigns might have been 
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he first major test of George Bush’s 
civil rights commitment reached the 
| Oval Office last week in the form of a 30- 
page document. The Civil Rights Act of 
1990—passed last week by overwhelming 
majorities in both houses of Congress— 
seeks to strengthen protections against dis- 
crimination in the workplace, making it 
easier for minorities and women to prove 
civil rights violations against employers. 
But Bush is threatening to veto it. 

The President insists he wants to sign a 
civil rights bill, but not one that will force 
“businesses to adopt quotas in hiring and 
promotion.” Democratic leaders say the 
President's excuse is a sham. “We've met 
every legitimate concern of the Adminis- 
tration, and our efforts have been met with 
nothing but political sloganeering,” 
charges Texan Jack Brooks, chairman of 
the House Judiciary Committee. 

The latest political impasse with Con- 
gress presents Bush with a tough election- 
year dilemma. The President does not 
want to alienate black voters, about half 
of whom currently support him in opinion 
polls. But neither does he want to jeopar- 
dize the crucial votes of blue-collar Rea- 
| gan Democrats who oppose any hint of ra- 
cial job quotas. Tepid conservative 
supporters and worried business groups, 
moreover, say they are against any law 
that could draw more civil rights claims 
into court. “This is a turning point, a de- 
fining moment in the Bush presidency,” 
says Ralph Neas, executive director of the 
Leadership Conference on Civil Rights, 
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Protesters in Denver assail court decisions that the latest bill attempts to remedy 


A Quotas-vs.-Voters Dilemma 


The President endangers his support among blacks by 
digging in his heels on a civil rights bill 





verse half a dozen decisions by the Rea- 
gan-engineered Supreme Court that have 
raised a wall of technical obstacles for mi- 
norities and women bringing discrimina- 
tion lawsuits against employers. Among 
other things, the bill would ban racial ha- 
rassment on the job and expand existing 
laws to permit victims of race, religious or 
sex bias to win judgments against their em- 
ployers and collect damages. 

By far the most contentious issue is a 
provision that would reimpose on many 
businesses that are sued the burden of 
showing that their racially or sexually im- 
balanced work forces result from “business 
necessity” rather than bias. Corporate 
leaders and the President claim the provi- 
sion will nudge companies to hire and pro- 
mote workers according to statistical race 
or gender formulas, simply to avoid costly 
discrimination lawsuits. Backers of the 
measure say the fear is unfounded: the act 














stipulates that it does not “require or en- | 


courage” quotas. 

The stalemate between the President 
and Congress worries many Republicans 
who do not want the G.o.P. to be perceived 
as anti-civil rights. Former Transportation 
Secretary William Coleman, a prominent 
black Republican involved in intensive ne- 
gotiations to salvage the measure, warned 
the President last week that a veto would 
subject the “country and the Republican 
Party to years of divisiveness.” Apparently 
in order to avoid just such a possibility—and 
in the face of demonstrations in front of the 
White House—the President last Saturday 











worse. —By Laurence |. Barrett. | one of the principal lobbyists for the | sent Congress proposals for an 11th-hour 
Reported by Jordan Bonfante/Los Angeles and | legislation. compromise. —By Alain L. Sanders. 
Richard Woodbury/Houston The 1990 Civil Rights Act would re- | Reported by Jerome Cramer/Washington 
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Municipal 
Affairs 


Nashville’s mayor puts on a 
Grand Ole Soap Opry 


VENEC 















ong before they elected him mayor in 

1987, Nashville voters knew that Wil- 
liam H. Boner was no Goody Two-Shoes. 
As a Democratic Congressman he had 
been cited by the House ethics committee 
for milking campaign funds for personal 
gain. Before that, in 1985, federal prosecu- 
tors scrutinized some of the services he 
performed for a defense contractor who 
paid Boner’s lawyer-wife Betty fees total- 
ing $44,000 in 22 months. Still, when newly 
elected Mayor Boner exulted three years 
ago that he felt “like a child in a candy 
store,” Nashvillians did not know just what 
he meant. 

As it turned out, Boner's exultation was 
a prelude to a pair of spectacular sexual es- 
capades. First, while still married to third 
wife Betty, Boner had a fling with a female 
bodyguard, Then he lurched into a love af- 
fair with a willowy aspiring country-music 
singer named Traci Peel, 35, who joked to 
the press that the mayor made love to her 
for seven consecutive hours. 

One tabloid dubbed the scandal the 
GRAND OLE SOAP OPRY, as Nashvillians 
cringed in embarrassment. After Boner’s 
divorce from Betty and marriage to Peel, 
the city’s mortification peaked when the | 
Boners appeared on Phil Donahue’s TV 
show to discuss, among other matters, the 
mayor’s alleged sexual prowess. Boner also 
played harmonica while a rambunctious 
Peel sang Rocky Top. Donahue rightly 
charged that Boner’s conduct came “very 
close to giving the finger” to Nashville. 
And Nashville seemed ready by last week 
to reciprocate. Unfortunately, Boner’s 
constituents have found that the city char- 
ter fails to provide for recall. Unless he de 
cides to resign—or collapses in his bed- 
room—it looks as if Nashville is stuck with 








































A mong Washington’s chummy power 
brokers, it is not unusual for a Senator 
to ask a federal regulator about an investi- 
gation involving his constituents. But can 
the timing of such an inquiry mean that im- 
proper influence was exerted? How about 
calls made to an official’s unlisted home 
telephone number late at night or at 5:30 in 
the morning? 

The Senate ethics committee was faced 
with such fine questions last week in its 
plodding probe of five Senators who may 
have gone too far in their attempt to get 
federal officials off the back of Charles 
Keating, a generous contributor to their 
campaigns. Keating, 66, was released on 
$300,000 bail last week after spending a 
month in a California jail awaiting trial on 
charges that he misled investors in his 
bankrupt Lincoln Savings & Loan, whose 
failure will cost taxpayers $2 billion. Ten 
months into its investigation, the commit- 
tee is still trying to decide whether at least 
three Democratic Senators—Michigan’s 
Donald Riegle, California’s Alan Cranston 
and Arizona’s Dennis DeConcini—should 
be punished by the Senate. A battle of 
leaked documents was launched last 
weck by insiders hoping to influence the 
decision. 

According to one such document, Rog- 
er F. Martin, a former member of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board, which regu- 
lates S&Ls, told Senate investigators that 
Cranston called him at home late one night 
last spring and that DeConcini reached 
| him the same way at 5:30 the next morning. 
Both had urged that Lincoln Savings be 
sold to an interested buyer rather than be 





him for another 1] months. 





. 
The Boners: back from the honeymoon 





ALAN CRANSTON 
A leaked affidavit contends that the 
California Democrat called a federal 
S&L regulator at his home late at night 
on behalf of Charles Keating, left, the 
indicted head of the failed Lincoln S&L 
Cranston calls the leak “deplorable. 


DONALD RIEGLE 

Disclosed evidence suggests that the 

Michigan Democrat benefited from two 

fund raisers arranged partly by Keating 

then organized a meeting of five Sena- 

tors with regulators. He termed the leaks 
inaccurate and false.” 


DENNIS DECONCINI 

The Arizona Democrat is alleged to have 
reached a federal regulator at his unlist- 
ed home phone number at 5:30 a.m. to 
urge that Keating's S&L be sold rather 
than closed. His spokesman says the 
leaks violate Americans’ “sense of fair 
play.’ 


With Friends Like These 


| New evidence reveals what three Senators did in 
exchange for Keating’s hefty campaign gifts 





shut down. Martin told the probers, “I 
have never, either before or since this inci- 
dent, received a telephone call at home 
from any Senator or Representative re- 
garding a board matter.” 

The leaks also seemed designed to en- 
snare Riegle. One document suggests that 
he benefited from two 1987 fund raisers ar- 
ranged partly by Keating. Shortly after- 
ward, the disclosures indicate, Riegle set 
up a meeting of the five Senators with 
regulators to press Keating’s cause. The 
other two Senators present, Ohio Demo- 
crat John Glenn and Arizona Republi- 
can John McCain, reportedly have been 
cleared of wrongdoing. 

House Republicans were leak targets 
too. A 1986 letter from 16 of them, includ- 
ing Dick Cheney and Newt Gingrich, asked 
Bank Board ex-chairman Edwin Gray for 
“internal memoranda” about the board’s 
decisions on certain S&L matters that 
could have helped Keating. Gray refused 
the request and charged last week that the 
Congressmen had been “duped and used” 
by the indicted financier. 

All five Senators deplored the leaks, 
claiming that they were taken out of context 
and that they distorted their relations with 
Keating. The war of disclosures clearly had 
partisan aims. Republicans hoped to raise 
the heat on the three Democrats still under 
investigation and force full Senate action 
before the Nov. 6 elections. Democrats 
wanted to keep Republican McCain under 
suspicion and postpone any pre-election 
condemnation of their coziness with the in- 
dicted financier. — By Ed Magnuson. 


| Reported by Hays Gorey/Washington 
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Qualityis Job1. 


“Quality means I can\go home and 
feel good about what I’ve done.” 
John Jordan, Welder, Ford Employee for 21 years. 


Ua 


Profile in Quality 

#28: Commitment 
John Jordan 

realizes that precise 


spot welds are N\ 
essential when 
building a quality car. 

John is one of 


over 366,000 Ford 
people worldwide 

who are committedamt 
to making quality” 
Job 1. 


Our goal is to build 
the highest quality 


cars and trucks 
in the world. 


Ford, Mercury, Lincoln, Ford Trucks. 


lr ctor Company, 


Buckle up = er we con save lives. 
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Nation 


HUGH SIDEY’S AMERICA 





Why We Still Like Ike 


A century after his birth, Americans revere Dwight Eisenhower’s 
small-town humanity and commonsense leadership 


t was a warm day in 1941 or 1942, and = 
Wes Jackson, who was 5 or 6, climbed 
into the family’s Lafayette sedan with 
They drove from their 
farm near Topeka over to Abilene, Kans., 
for a family reunion at his great-aunt Ida Ei- 
senhower’s white frame house on Fourth 
Street, south of the tracks. Her son Dwight 
was cither in Washington or Europe, even 
then on the edge of his great fame. 

Wes dutifully greeted the elders pres- 
ent, wandered over the few acres and 
through the barn out back, then lounged 
under an old hackberry tree. At noon din- 
ner he loaded up his plate with fried chicken 
and mashed potatoes and took a seat with a 
cousin on the back porch. Wes cleaned his plate. His cousin did 
not. Aunt Ida came inspecting. She spied the wasted food, 
stopped and delivered a stern dose of family doctrine: “Waste not, 
want not.” Right then another remarkable career may have been 
started through the mixture of Eisenhower family values and the 
ethic of that prairie society. Jackson, now one of the nation’s most 
renowned and innovative agriculture researchers, founded the 
Land Institute in Salina, Kans., in search of perennial prairie grain 


assorted cousins 


WAS THE UNSPOILED LAND AND SMALI 
EVENT IN OUR HISTORY, NOW SWEPT AWAY BY EXCESSIVE WEALTH. GREED, WASTE 





crops that will halt the wasting of the planet. 

He is as much a philosopher as a ge- 
neticist, and he has thought a great deal 
about his first cousin once removed, 
Dwight David Eisenhower. Jackson be- 
lieves the bedrock of Ike’s achievements 
and his growing stature in history came 
from the white frame house in Abilene 
and the harmony the town required and 
imposed for a rewarding life. Many strata 
of worldly experience were laid down over 
Ike’s character during his 50 years of pub- 
lic service. But the final high silhouette of 
his life followed the outlines shaped in the 
streets of Abilene. 

The tributes for Ike's 100th birthday 
last week focused on his career as “the most successful general of 
the greatest war ever fought,” to use biographer Stephen Am- 
brose’s words. Ambrose goes further, suggesting that Ike is des- 
tined to be ranked “with Wilson and the Roosevelts as one of the 
four truly great Presidents of the 20th century.” He is the most 
famous American soldier of all time. He commanded 4.5 million 
men in combat, more than any other man in history. 

Victory explains his military stature. Peace and prosperity 





TOWN LIFE THAT THE EISENHOWERS VALUED A ONE-TIME 


SOFTNESS AND SELF-PITY? 
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CENTENNIAL CELEBRATORS STAND AT ATTENTION DURING THE NATIONAI 
ANTHEM, A TRIBUTE TO THE MOST FAMOUS AMERICAN SOLDIER OF ALL TIME 


define his presidential ranking. Yet those achievements fall 
short of the sum of Dwight Eisenhower. That other part of him is 
found in the nature of the man. 

Had Ike been around for last week’s celebrations, he most 
probably would have gone back to Kansas and talked about 
growing up in Abilene. He had been granted, he once said, “the 
great and priceless privilege of being raised in a small town.” Af- 
ter the war he returned to Abilene 19 times, insisted that he be 
buried there. He had really never let go. 


n the night before the Normandy invasion, moving among 

the men of the 101st Airborne who were loading up for 

their drop, he met a man from Dodge City. “Go get ‘em, 
Kansas,” he said with a thumbs-up. When the great battles were 
done and Ike stood in London’s Guildhall, talking about the suc- 
cessful struggle for freedom, he was back home again. “The valley 
of the Thames draws closer to the farms of Kansas,” he declared. 

“Family values,” explains Jackson. The Eisenhowers trea- 
sured what they had—one another and a fresh land. “Our plea- 
sures were simple —they included survival” is the way Ike put it. 
Bible Scripture was read three times a day in the Eisenhower 
home. Those lessons were reinforced in the town where Eisen- 
hower sought and won approval from almost everyone, including 
the town toughs whom he fought when necessary. Hemmed in by 
family and neighborhood, he had no other choice—or experi- 
ence, Happiness was discipline. 

At age 10, when Ike was denied the right to go trick-or-treat- 
ing on Halloween with his brothers, his temper overwhelmed 
him. He ran outside and pummeled a tree until his small fists 
were torn and bleeding. He went to bed and sobbed for an hour. 
His mother came in, salved and bandaged his hands, then ex- 
plained the futility of uncontrolled anger: “He that conquereth 
his own soul is greater than he who taketh a city.” Much later Ike 
claimed that was “one of the most valuable moments of my life.” 
Five times in 1954 when he was President, there were emotional 
appeals from his advisers to strike militarily at the troublemak- 
ers in Asia. Each time he went off to think, and each time he 
heard the echo from that day in Abilene. He kept the peace. 

He had neither the inclination nor the need to worry about his 
financial or social status in Abilene. Ike revered an older man, 
Bob Davis, who taught him how to play poker and how to net fish 
on the banks of the Smoky Hill River. Davis was illiterate. Ike’s 
best friend was Everett (“Swede”) Hazlett, son of an Abilene phy- 











sician who lived in the affluent part of 
town. In his exuberance Ike rounded up 
companions for baseball, football and 
camping from anyplace. His most famous 
fistfight was with Wes Merrifield, and ac- 
cording to Ike himself, the fight went more 
than an hour, ended in a draw when both 
boys were exhausted. The two got along 
out of necessity after that. 

In war, Ike’s magic was to inspire foot 
soldiers and generals alike, blending Eng- 
lish lords with plain Americans, reconcil- 
ing and focusing the energies of haughty, 
contentious commanders such as Brit- 
ain’s Field Marshall Bernard Montgom- 
ery and the U.S Third Army’s General 
George Patton. Holding the trust of the 
grandiloquent politicians such as Win- 
ston Churchill and Franklin Roosevelt 
was just as challenging. It took all Ike had 
and four packs of Camels a day. 

In the White House he soothed the 
sulking Democrats of Capitol Hill. They 
still smarted over the fact that he had in- 
terrupted their party’s long grip on the 
presidency. He won Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn and Senate majority leader Lyndon Johnson to his side as 
often as not. One evening after plying L.B.J. with Scotch, Ike 
pointed to his own chair in the Oval Office and said, “Senator, 
someday you should be in that chair.” Johnson roared back to his 
office in the Capitol wearing that tribute like a battle ribbon. 

In this warm and happy memoir there is a shadow, not over 
Ike’s time or his achievements but over the U.S. of today. Jack- 
son talks about it from his corner of Kansas above the Smoky 
Hill River, the same one that nurtured Ike. Was the unspoiled 
land and Abilene and the Eisenhower family—and so many oth- 
ers like them in that era—a one-time event in our history, now 
swept away by excessive wealth, greed, waste, softness and self- 
pity? Jackson confesses he has no certain answer. But he is wor- 
ried by what he sees throughout the nation. When he talks about 
it, he sounds like Ike might sound were he alive. 

“The farms, the ranches and the small towns were our 
sources of decency,” says Jackson. “They seeded the cities in 
Ike’s time. Now they are vanishing. Our cultural seed stock came 
from church, school and the community baseball team. We must 
now confront the Jeffersonian idea about living in harmony with 
the land. Is it mere nostalgia, or is it a practical necessity?” 

Not long ago, Jackson went to Harvard to lecture, and he 
asked his audience if the university was educating people “to 
go home, not necessarily 
where they came from, but 
to some place where they 
can dig in and support mean- 
ingful things, not just up- 
ward mobility.” Jackson got 
no firm answer, nor did he 
expect one. He carries the 
question with him wherever 
he travels to make people 
think again about what they 
may have lost and what they 
really treasure. He seeks a 
new gencration that can find 
and grasp the “great and 
priceless privilege” that 
Dwight Eisenhower, per- 
haps the most beloved and 
respected American of this 
century, found in Abilene. = 


THE HERO AS A YOUNG 
MAN; THE GENERAL'S HAT 
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Canon Laser Class.” 


Buy a Canon Laser Class fax and it could be 
the last fax you'll buy for a long time. 

That's because a Laser Class fax has features 
that won't soon be outmoded. They actually 
keep pace with expanding needs. 

Like the memory capacity of our new 
FAX-L770. As your fax network expands, the 
L770 can expand its capacities, too, allowing 
greater volumes to be received into memory or 
stored for transmission. 


Laser Precision on Plain Paper. 


Canon is the market leader in plain paper 
fax. And the L770 uses a laser process to print 


' images on plain paper. 
; Because of laser print- 
_- ing, they're faithful to 
ca the original 
Faxes look better, last longer, and won't curl 
or fade like thermal paper. And you won't have 
to copy them before filing 





A Better Image, Sending and Receiving. 


The L770 can improve an incoming image 
An exclusive feature called Hyper-Smoothing 
actually compensates for the image quality of 
an incoming fax. So the images you receive are 
clearer, without the fuzzy edges 
that can make reading 
text difficult 


WAGs Le \x 


FAX-L770 






And with Canon’s UHQ imaging technology, 
, the images you send are better, too. 
Even combinations of small type 
anid halftones are virtually 
indistinguishable from their original. 






Built-In Reliability. 


The L770 is also designed to be more reliable 
than other plain paper laser facsimiles. Canon's 
exclusive cartridge system 
stores everything that can 
run out or wear out in one 
neat disposable unit. 


Replacing them is as easy as popping 

in a new cartridge* | 
The Canon Laser Class FAX-L770. After a 

few minutes you'll be glad you bought it. After a 

few years you'll be ecstatic. For information, 

call 1-800-OK CANON 














The only thing 
jalelmolbilimielcexeeln 
laser facsimile is 


obsolescence. 






















The sound of a single 
bullet buzzed straight past my ear. 

I didn’t have to look at the 
rear-view mirror to know that 
Dubrov was back on our tail. Our 


only avenue of escape was through 
the street market up ahead. 

The brightly colored patch- 
work of stalls rushed up to meet us 
as Johnson put his foot to the floor. 
A crate of watermelons exploded 
wetly against the car, the pink juice 
streaming across the windscreen. 





I stole a quick glance in the 


mirror. Dubrov’ss gleaming black limo 
was getting closer by the second. 

It was then that I sensed 
the first hints of acrid smoke. The 
stink of a grinding, dying engine. 

Our car was going to go, and 
with it, all our chances. 

And as the billowing smoke 
began to tear at my nostrils and 
burn my eyes, I realized that it was 
something much, much worse than 
an overheated engine. It was my 

















chicken pot pie burning in the 
kitchen, the charred, inedible 
victim of my engrossment 

in Mitsubishis Home Theater 
with Dolby Surround Sound. 





Mitsubishis Home Theater brings you an experience so lifelike, you'll feel as though youre right in the middle of the action. And because 
we make a whole x ange of c eth you can create he system that suits you best The exc se tbo" ve feature s the VS-5O( M4R 50 inch big 
screen T Vand the E5300 Dolby Surround ‘audio system components. For your nearest authorized dealer, call (800) 527-8888 ext. 245 
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TECHNICALLY, ANYTHING IS POSSIBLE* 








INDIANS 


Chief 
Offender 


Never had an Indian leader 
fallen more ignominiously. 
Last week, 18 months after be- 


ing suspended as chairman of | 


the 180,000-strong Navajo Na- 
tion, Peter MacDonald, 61, 
was convicted on dozens of 
bribery, ethics and conspiracy 
charges by a tribal court. Mac- 
Donald's son Peter Jr., 36, was 
also found guilty. Prosecutors 
convinced a jury that the two 
men had solicited more than 
$400,000 in bogus loans, con- 
sulting fees, plane rides and 
other favors from businesses 
seeking lucrative Navajo con- 
tracts. Tribal leaders ex- 
pressed pride that the judg- 
ment had been rendered by 
a sovereign tribal court and 


relief that the controversial 
trial had finally come to a 
conclusion. 


During his 13-year stew- 
ardship, the charismatic and 
flamboyant MacDonald had 
sought to modernize the Nava- 
jos’ 17 million-acre reserva- 
tion, which is spread over Ari- 
zona, Utah and New Mexico, 
by aggressively exploiting its 
oil, gas and coal reserves and 
by developing shopping cen- 
ters. He faces up to 16 years in 





Guilty: Peter MacDonald 


a tribal jail and as much as 
$20,000 in fines—plus two 
more trials on other charges. 
MacDonald's conviction throws 
next month’s tribal elections 
into confusion because Navajo 
leaders must now decide wheth- 
er or not MacDonald will be 
permitted to run to retain his 

leadership post. @ 
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American Notes 





ALASKA 


Will They Just 
Vote No? 


For 15 years, the right of Alas- 
kans to smoke grass at home 
has been as commonplace as 
the privilege of watching a 
moose graze in the backyard. 
But antidrug crusaders, who ex- 
pect to be bolstered this week 
by a visit from federal drug czar 
William Bennett, are pressing 
voters to recriminalize the pri- 


AIR FORCE 


Close 
Encounters 


Atten-shun! There will be no 


sex in dormitories. That's an or- 
der at the U.S. Air Force Acad- 
emy in Colorado, and et many 





of whom are women, it is one of 
the toughest to obey. But rarely 
has the rule been breached as 
flagrantly as in a case revealed 
last week: a sexual encounter 
between a male and a female 
cadet, conducted under the 
watchful eyes of six male class- 
mates hiding in a dorm closet. 
The romp landed the woman, 


CIGARETTES 


Snuffing Out 
The Machines 


The cigarette-machine industry 
may be going up in smoke. Last 
week Pittsburgh and New York 
City weighed in with two of the 
latest proposals to limit the use 
of the automatic vendors. In or- 
der to Prevent access by chil- 


On the line: the right to smoke pot at home 








vate possession of 
small amounts of 
marijuana—made le- 
gal in 1975 by a court 
privacy decision— 
this November. Says 
Marie Majewske of 
Alaskans for the Re- 
criminalization of 
Marijuana: “When a 
drug is perceived to 
be socially accept- 
able, it is used and 
abused a great deal 
more.” 

Nonsense, say op- 
ponents. The ballot measure 
targets one of the least danger- 
ous drugs, they claim, and ig- 
nores the far more serious 
problems posed by alcohol in 
Alaska. More fundamentally, 
argue ads launched by Alaskans 
for Privacy this month, the cam- 
paign is “about the government 
telling you what you can eat, 
drink or smoke in your own 
home.” Poll tallies taken before 
the latest privacy offensive 
show the anti-pot initiative 
passing 60% to 40%. . 


A279 ewe 


who became distraught upon 
learning how public the perfor- 
mance had been, in a military 
hospital following an accidental 
overdose of pain relievers. 

Five of the cadets involved 
in the episode have resigned, 
and action is pending against 
the remaining three, including 
the woman. Says academy 
spokesman Licut. Colonel 
Greg Dziuban: “The cadets 
were there to help their friend 
break off his relationship. They 
were going to jump out of the 
closet, but somehow things got 
going too quickly. Everyone 
was clearly aware of the prohi- 
bition against sex in the 
dormitory.” a 


dren, Pittsburgh Mayor Sophie 
Masloff signed a new ordinance 
requiring that cigarette ma- 
chines use tokens that will be 


| sold only to adults. Meanwhile, 


the New York city council 
health committee recommend- 
ed that the devices be banned 
from most public places, includ- 
ing such businesses as self-ser- 
vice laundries, gas stations and 
fast-food restaurants. 
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TEXAS 
Buzzing Over 
The Border 


Yet another swarm of intruders 
has crashed through America’s 
porous Southwestern border: 
so-called killer bees. Last week 
the Department of Agriculture 
spotted the first incursion on 
U.S. soil of Africanized bees, 
originally imported to Brazil 
from Africa in 1957 for a breed- | 
ing experiment. All the bees 
were trapped east of Hidalgo in 
the Lower Rio Grande Valley 
and promptly destroyed. 

The arrival of the killer bees 
had been feared ever since 
hives were discovered in north- 
ern Mexico in 1986, The in- 
sects’ sting is normally no more 
dangerous than that of their 
domestic cousins, but, says 
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Armed intruder: Africanizedbee | 


Terry Lockamy of the Texas 
Agriculture Extension Service, 
“these are bees with an attitude 
problem.” They are more ag- 
gressive and can attack an in- 
truder by the hundreds, and 
kill, when their colony is dis- 
turbed. The bees’ real threat, 
however, is to the farming and 
honey industries: Africanized 
bees are less efficient crop pol- 
linators and honey producers, 
and could cause multimillion- 
dollar losses if they infest the 
nation’s apiaries. z 


The current move against 
cigarette machines began last 
year in White Bear Lake, 
Minn., which adopted a ban 
that was quickly copied by other 
communities. The new flurry of 
laws could speed the demise of 
what is an ailing industry: in the 
early 1970s, machines account- 


ed for 22% of cigarette sales. 
Today the figure is a mere 


47 

















| which it would send troops to fight against 
Iraq. But such an integrated international 
force might be very clumsy and time-con- 
suming to set up. Article 39 might also be 
invoked, although at the possible cost of 
Soviet participation. This provision per- 
mits the Security Council to make “recom- 
mendations” to member states on how to 
restore peace; the recommendation could 
simply be to coordinate military action 
| with the U.S. 


Then there is Capitol Hill. The pace of | 


modern warfare has rendered declarations 
of war obsolete, and the War Powers Act 
of 1973 has become a virtual dead Ictter. 
Every President since its passage has de- 
nounced it as an unconstitutional infringe- 


ment on his powers as Commander in | 


Chief, and the courts have refused to en- 
force its key provision, which requires the 
President within 60 days to pull U.S. forces 
out of any situation in which hostilities 
seem imminent unless the legislature votes 
to let them stay. 

The House and Senate have adopted 
separate resolutions endorsing all the ac- 
tions that Bush has taken so far, but mak- 
ing clear—or so the framers claimed—that 
they did not confer any advance approval 
of a decision to fight. There has been talk 
of a resolution providing that Bush could 
order war only with the specific approval of 
the U.N., but nobody has introduced such 
a resolution yet. Senate Armed Services 
Committee chairman Sam Nunn observes 
that Congress’s real power is the ability to 
shut off funds for a war. That seems theo- 
retical, to put it mildly; can anyone serious- 
ly imagine Congress refusing American 
troops the money to buy the ammunition 
to return enemy fire? 

One of the weaknesses of the War Pow- 
ers Act is that it fails to specify who should 
be consulted or exactly when (Ronald Rea- 
gan informed Capitol Hill leaders of the 
impending U.S. air strike on Libya in 1986 
only after the bombers were in the air and 
nearing their targets). Nunn would remedy 
that by setting up a bipartisan group that 
the President would be required to consult 
with regularly, including times when Con- 
gress is notin session. That provision could 
be important; the most widely repeated 
war scenario on the Washington rumor cir- 
cuit calls for fighting to begin in mid-No- 
vember—during the adjournment. 

None of this might matter greatly if a war 
follows the quick-knockout script sketched 
bysome Air#orce enthusiasts. In the politics 
of war, as in other matters, nothing succeeds 
like success. Even then, however, the U.S. 
would need the support of its world coalition 
to shape a durable peace. And at home one 
need only mention the word Vietnam to un- 
derscore the importance of congressional 
and popular support. Unfortunately, the 
scenarios for fighting a war seem to have 
been far more carefully drawn and fully 
thought out than the scripts for justifying the 
decision. — Reported by Michael Duffy and 
Bruce van Voorst/Washington 
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How Israel Is Like Iraq 


T o hear Saddam Hussein tell it, he and the leaders of Israel are involved in similar 
altercations with the United Nations over real estate. In most respects, the com- 
parison is as invalid as it is invidious. Most, but alas, not all. 

Israel’s occupation of the West Bank and the Gaza Strip began 23 years ago quite 
differently from Iraq’s annexation of Kuwait in August. Jordan attacked Israel and 
forfcited the West Bank. A series of Labor-led governments held on to the territory for 
two defensible reasons: as a buffer against another Arab onslaught and for bargaining 
leverage in negotiations. 

But once the Likud bloc came into dominance in the late '70s, an additional motive 
that had been lurking on the fringes of Isracli politics moved front and center: irreden- 
tism—one state’s claim, rooted in history, to the land of another. So Israel's policy to- 
day does indeed have something in common with Iraq's. Saddam says that since Kuwait 
and Iraq were part of the same province under the control of the Ottoman Turks, they 
should be rejoined now. For their 
part, many Likud leaders believe that 
since the West Bank was ruled by Is- 
raclites in biblical times, not one 
square inch should be traded away as 
» part of an Arab-Israeli settlement. 
= Yitzhak Shamir’s talk of “Greater Is- 
E rael” is as ominous for the prospects 
of there ever being real and lasting 
peace in the region as Saddam’s mili- 
tant nostalgia for Nebuchadnezzar’s 
Babylonian empire. 

The original case of irredentism, 
the desire of Italian nationalists to 
seize lands governed by Austria—/ta- 
lia irredenta, or unredeemed Italy— 
was a complicating factor in World 
War I. Nor does the trouble necessar- 
ily end when irredentists achieve their 
goals. Tibet, after centuries under the 
sway of China, declared complete in- 
dependence in 1913, only to be invad- 
ed by Chinese troops in 1951. Largely 
as a result, India and China fought a 
border war in 1962. 

Even when irredentism does not 
lead to open conflict between coun- 
tries, it tends to cause misery and injustice within them. The occupying powers are 
so intent on righting old wrongs done to their ancestors that they commit new 
wrongs against the people now living in the disputed territory. 

Only in the Middle East would a nation’s most notorious warrior become —all 
too enthusiastically, it seems— Minister of Housing. Ariel Sharon has an apparent 
mandate to treat zoning as the conduct of war by other means. He is busily creating 
“new facts,” in the form of Jewish settlements, on the West Bank. Saddam too is in 
the new-facts business with his systematic obliteration of Kuwaiti nationhood. 

To be sure, Saddam’s methods are far more ruthless than Sharon's, but Israel's 
human and political dilemma is more acute than Iraq’s. Because Israel is, in origin 
and essence, a Jewish state, most Arab residents are never going to feel that it is 
truly their country. That problem is vexing enough within Israel’s pre-1967 borders, 
where the population is 82% Jewish. But on the West Bank and Gaza Strip, 1.7 mil- 
lion Palestinians constitute an overwhelming majority that will feel forever op- 
pressed, forever cheated, never reconciled, never redeemed. 

The one-sidedness of the carnage on the Temple Mount two weeks ago—19 
Arabs dead—bespeaks a state of affairs that brutalizes all concerned. For now the 
Palestinians are the principal victims. But in the long run, the casualties of Likud 
irredentism will include David Ben-Gurion’s ideal of Israel as “a light unto the na- 
tions,” perhaps even the viability and credibility of Israel's democracy, and certain- 
ly its support from the rest of the world. e 


Temple Mount aftermath: handprints stained 
with blood at the al-Aqsa Mosque 
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How to fly First Class 
with a coach ticket. 


1. Place another 


airline's 
unrestricted 
coach ticket in 
this Eastern 
ticket jacket. 


. Call us at 
1-800-EASTERN 
and ask for 
Eastern’s 
Corporate Rates 

to reserve a 

First Class seat 

for the same 
itinerary. 

Eastern is revolutionizing airline 
pricing by offering the business 


traveler a First Class seat for a 
coach ticket and a coach price. 


We have doubled the size of 


our First Class cabin and are 
adding new, wide leather seats 
and more flight attendants to give 
you the value you deserve. Real 
First Class value. 

Just ask for our Corporate 
Rates and save 15-35% off unre- 
stricted industry coach fares. 
Tickets are fully refundable, too, 
with no penalty for changes or 
cancellations. 
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Introducing the most advanced 
Autofocus SLR Zoom camera in 
the history of photography. 


What's it like to hold the future in 
| your hands? Pick up the new Olympus 
| IS-1 and find out. Never has the tech- 
| nology of ultra-miniaturization and 





integrated system design been taken so 
i far in photography. In fact, to place the 
IS-1 in the same category as a conven- 
tional camera would be like placing the 
fax machine in the same category as a 
| conventional copier. 
i Simply stated, the IS-1 is the Auto- 
focus Single Lens Reflex Zoom that 
has created a new category of camera— 
the Zoom Lens Reflex (ZLR). 
What you see here are just a few of 
| the extraordinary features of the IS-1. 
‘To get the full picture, see your nearest 
Olympus dealer. 
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The Travelers helps deliver on the promise of financial peace of mind for forty 
million Americans. 

We offer a broad range of insurance protection for your life, health, home, auto 
and business. 

Anda prudent selection of investment opportunities that lets you rise above 
everyday cares toward a secure future. 

For your personal or business needs, call your independent Travelers Agent 
or Broker today. The Travelers Insurance Company and its Affiliates, Hartford, Connecticut 06183. 
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The Agony of Victory _ 


By reuniting Beirut, Syria’ s Hafez Assad is the first clear-c ut 
| winner of the gulf crisis. The Lebanese may not fare as well. 





n the road leading up to the presiden- 

tial palace, former headquarters of 
renegade General Michel Aoun, Lebanese 
army soldiers sat proudly last week atop 
hundreds of Soviet-made T-54 tanks, sa- 
voring the defeat of the mutinous general. 
Their presence testified to the Lebanese 
government’s new hold on Beirut, but the 
symbolism was illusory. Be- 
neath the Lebanese paper 
flags that the troops plas- 
tered on the tanks’ turrets 
were Syrian army markings. 
The Lebanese soldiers 
were only window dressing, 
for the T-54s had been 
manned by Syrian troops in 
the offensive that dislodged 
Aoun two weeks ago. 

The Persian Gulf crisis 
remains unresolved, but it 
has already produced its 
first clear-cut winner: Syri- 
an President Hafez Assad. 
By crushing Aoun’s 11-month rebellion 
once and for all, Assad has expanded his 
already considerable influence over his 
western neighbor. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, an extension of Syrian hege- 
mony in Lebanon would have provoked 
alarm in several foreign capitals, espe- 
cially Washington and Jerusalem. But by 
strongly supporting the U.S.-led alliance 
against Saddam Hussein, Assad has won 
a wide berth for exercising his might. 
While denying speculation that Washing- 
ton acquiesced to Syria’s raid on Aoun’s 





| Theophaat Serien! vane rest amid the ruins of the presidential on me after poms oun 








forces, all the U.S. State Department 
could say was that it hopes Aoun’s neu- 
tralization “ends a sad chapter of Leba- 
non’s history.” 

There is at least a chance that it may do 
that. The routing of Aoun eliminated the 
greatest obstacle to implementation of the 
Taif peace agreement, a plan approved by 
Lebanon’s National As- 
sembly a year ago that 
would give the country’s 
Muslim majority an equal 
share of power with the 
long-dominant Christians. 
Aoun, who escaped during 
the fighting to the French 
embassy, where he re- 
mained holed up last week, 
had revolted against the ac- 
cord because it provided no 
timetable for the withdraw- 
al of Syrian forces in Leba- 
non, who number 40,000. 
France has granted Aoun 
asylum, but Lebanese President Elias 
Hrawi’s government insists that he remain 
in the country to face trial for, among other 
things, allegedly pilfering $75 million from 
the treasury. 


With Aoun out of the picture, most of 


Lebanon north of the Chouf Mountains is 


expected to enjoy relative peace. Several of 


the dozen or so militias that sprang up dur- 
ing the country’s 15 years of civil war have 
promised to disband their forces and trans- 
form themselves into political parties. The 
pro-Iranian Hizballah, a Shi'ite extremist 








group that is thought to hold most of the 
Western hostages in Lebanon, feels threat- 
ened by the recent Syrian deployment in its 
stronghold, Beirut’s southern suburbs. But 
given the importance Damascus attaches 
to its relations with Iran, especially in the 
midst of the effort to isolate Iraq, the Syri- 
ans are unlikely to turn on Hizballah yet. 
Last week Syrian Foreign Minister Farouk 
al-Sharaa dampened speculation that 
some of the British captives were to be re- 
leased soon, saying such a development 
was unlikely. 

While stability may be in the offing for 
Lebanon, independence remains elusive, a 
point Lebanese authorities have not been | 
ashamed to acknowledge. Said Hussein al- 
Husseini, the speaker of parliament: “We 
need Syria again in the next stages to 
extend legal authority and disarm the 
militias.” 

It is not just Hizballah that is wary of 
Syria’s heightened role in Lebanon. Resi- 
dents of the 80-sq.-mi. enclave formerly 
controlled by Aoun are terrified by the for- 
eigners. They claim that the Syrians coldly 
murdered 80 captured soldiers loyal to 
Aoun. Reporters were shown the corpses of 
more than 30 men in the basement of the 
Baabda General Hospital who had appar- 
ently been shot at close range in the neck 
and head. Hrawi’s government has denied 
charges of a massacre, but France has asked 
the United Nations to investigate. 

Police say at least 350 people died in 
the eight-hour battle for Aoun’s turf, and 
1,200 were wounded. But based on the ac- 
counts of military and hospital sources, the 
toll may be as high as 750, which would 
make the confrontation the single deadli- 
est day in the civil war. 

Regardless of what happens in north- 
ern Lebanon, the south will probably re- 
main explosive. There is littke chance the 
government’s authority will be extended 
soon to Sidon, home to 15,000 Palestinian 
guerrillas, most of whom support Saddam 
Hussein. Even Syrian troops do not dare 
venture to Sidon. The Shi'ite Muslim Amal 
and Hizballah factions continue to attack 
each other in the Iqlim Al Toffah region 
east of Sidon, while communist, Hizballah 
and Palestinian militants sometimes try to 
raid Israeli positions in southern Lebanon. 

Hrawi's government began last week to 
dismantle the nine-mile-long Green Line, a 
jumble of sandbags, earth, barbed wire and 
rusted freight containers that divided Chris- 
tian east Beirut from the mainly Muslim 
western section like a jagged wound. But 
there were no signs of jubilation on either 
side of the boundary when Hrawi an- 
nounced the imminent reunification of Bei- 
rut. The Green Line has been bulldozed 
several times before. But on each occasion, 
it was only a short time before fighting re- 
sumed and a new scar was cut through the 
city. —By Lisa Beyer. 
Reported by Lara Mariowe/Beirut 
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d conversation and care} 
listening led to a new kind of car, being built in Spring Hill, Tennessee. Beth's father 


| BETH MIAKININ eells how good con 


worked in the auto industry for 37 years. All through engineering school, she 
promised herself she was going to do something different. Which she did. In 1986 


she came to Saturn, as a product development engineer. 


«¢,.. A lotof companies only ask customers 
for feedback after their products are out on the 
market. Not before they’re built. 

Well, we asked our questions up front. 
When the answers could still have an impact on 
the cars we were building. We asked things like 





‘How does this switch feel when you operate it? 
What about the comfort of the seats?” 
People really love talking about their cars. 





Wed be interviewing them and they’d go 
on forever about just one question if we didn’t 
stop and ask them another one. 

After a while, you become very sensitive 
to the comments you get back. 

A one-on-one conversation with a real live 
human being is more useful to me than a stack 
of mathematical data five feet high. 

Data may tell you whether a certain feature 
was rated a 4 ora 5. But it wont tell you how to 
go back and turn it into a 10. 

People are always amazed that a car 
company would actually care what they 
think. Or ask them what they'd like ee 
to see in the future. A... 

Speaking with our potential customers 
is the best thing this company can do to 
keep our perspective. You always come 
back feeling a little clearer on what’s important. 

And who you’re working for....)? 





A DIFFERENT KIND Of COMPANY. A DIFFERENT KIND Of CAR. 


If you'd like to know more about Saturn, and our new sedans and coupe, please call us at 1-800-522-5000. 














University students protest the “greatest threat to the constitution since the war” 


JAPAN 


A Return to Arms? 


The Diet launches a contentious debate on whether to send 
military forces abroad for the first time since World War II 


By BARRY HILLENBRAND TOKYO 
A t first glance, the legislation under dis- 


cussion in the Diet last week seemed 
innocuous enough. The bill before the 
house called for the creation of a “United 
Nations Peace Cooperation Corps” that 
could be sent overseas in response to reso- 
lutions by the world organization. That no- 
tion appeared unexceptionable, since Ja- 
pan has long been a strong advocate of the 
U.N.; yet the bill generated a furious de- 
bate. The reason: the proposed law would 
allow the Prime Minister to dispatch units 
of the armed forces to foreign soil for the 
first time since 1945, 

No issues in Japan are as controversial, 
or as emotional, as those affecting the mili- 
tary. The country’s “peace constitution” 
specifically renounces not only warfare but 
also the “use of force as a means of settling 
international disputes.’’ Opinion polls 
show that there is enduring support for this 
constitutional proscription. Thus any at- 
tempt to tamper with so broad a consensus 
was bound to cause trouble. 

In response, Prime Minister Toshiki 
Kaifu and his colleagues in the ruling Lib- 
eral Democratic Party rushed to soothe the 
country’s concern. Ignoring catcalls and 
jeers from the opposition benches, Kaifu 
explained that the bill was merely a device 
by which Japan could “cooperate with the 
peace-promotion activities sanctioned by a 
U.N. resolution.” The corps, he 
would “not use force or the 


said, 
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Japan’s Self-Defense Forces 
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force,” and he denied that he was trying to 
circumvent the constitution. 

The opposition was far from convinced. 
Takako Doi, leader of the Japan Socialist 
Party, the largest opposition group, called 
the legislation the “greatest threat to the 
constitution since the war.” Student organi- 
zations staged peace demonstrations. Even 
some members of Kaifu’s own party sug- 
gested that if the legislation failed, the 
Prime Minister and his Cabinet should re- 
sign and an election should be called as a 
referendum on the issue. Said Yozo Yo- 
kota, a law professor at International Chris- 
tian University: “This is a historic turning 
point in Japanese politics and diplomacy.” 

Kaifu was forced into the imbroglio by 
the crisis in the Persian Gulf. After 1 
months of indecisive debate, the govern- 
ment belatedly offered $4 billion in cash to 
support the frontline states and the multi- 
national forces arrayed against Iraq. Yet 
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threat of | many Japanese realized that simply hand- 


ing out money was an insufficient gesture 
at a time when other nations were sending 
soldiers to risk their lives in the Saudi de- 
sert. In a newspaper interview, former 
Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone, show- 
ing his occasional affinity for tasteless simi- 
les, declared, “If we were to try to settle ev- 
erything with money, we would be viewed 
like the Merchant of Venice.” 

Kaifu, himself a dove on the issue, was 
influenced not only by those who felt Japan 
should take a firmer position in support of 
U.S. foreign policy but also by those who 
believe the country’s armed forces should 
be strengthened for the national good. Ata 
time when university graduates can expect 
multiple job offers, recruiting for the mili- 
tary is a serious problem. Last March, 59 
cadets—a record number—in the 424- 
member graduating class of the National 
Defense Academy refused to enter the ser- 
vices after completing their education. 

Some experts estimate that the Ground 
Self-Defense Force, as the army is known, 
is at least 12% below its authorized 
strength of 180,000 because it cannot find 
enough recruits. Even critics of the military 
show some sympathy. Says Masao Kuni- 
hiro, a Socialist Diet member who opposes 
the use of Japanese troops abroad: “It’s a 
pity that the s.p.F. has been treated so 
shabbily by the public.” ; 

But opposition to the legislation is very 
strong. The controversy currently domi- 
nates newspaper columns and television 
news shows. Many Japanese fear that to al- 
low the military to operate abroad, even 
under U.N. auspices, would set a danger- 
ous precedent. Says Kunihiro: “Personally, 
it scares me that [the corps] should become 
a permanent fixture. If the ‘right’ to send 
troops aboard were firmly established, the 
government could later claim legal 
grounds if it wanted to extend operations 
in some unsavory situation.” 

Even diplomats who generally favor a 
more influential role for Japan in world af- 
fairs are concerned. They are worried that 
the specter of Japanese troops operating 
outside the country might stir resentment 
abroad, especially in Asia, where the mem- 
ory of Japanese conquest and occupation 
in World War II has yet to fade and resent- 
ment of Japanese wealth is widespread. 

For the time being, the bill is given only 
slightly better than a 50-50 chance of pas- 
sage. The L.p.P. has a solid majority in the 
Lower House, but the opposition holds a ra- 
zor-thin advantage in the upper chamber. 
Kaifu and his colleagues are trying to con- 
vince doubters that the bill provides safe- 
guards against abuse, though politicians are 
weary and the public is skeptical. The choice 
is difficult. If Japan decides not to send 
troops, it risks being accused by its allies of 
hiding behind the constitution to avoid 
global responsibilities. If it does dispatch 
soldiers, it could provoke dark visions from 
the past and apprehensions for the future. = 
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‘You ll never 


know how sweet 
freedom can be 
unless you've lost 
it for 8 years.” 


EVERETT ALVAREZ, JR 
VIETNAM POW 


Everett Alvarez, Jr. was starved, 
beaten and forced to endure 
unspeakable tortures. 

His years of horror began in 
1964 when the U.S. Navy plane 
he was piloting got shot down 
over the Gulf of Tonkin. For the 
next 8/2 years he was a prisoner 
of war—the longest held in 
North Vietnam. 

During those endless months 
he struggled to preserve his 
honor and his sense of self. And 
by his example inspired dozens 
of other POW’s. 

“When you're caged up in an 
alien land,”’ relates Alvarez, 
‘“‘you begin to understand the 
essence of liberty, and what we 
have here in this country... 

‘The return to freedom was 
exhilarating. Everything I 
touched felt good. Everything I 
ate tasted good. Everything 
smelled so good. It was sweet 
beyond belief. Now, I wake up 
every day and, no matter what | 
have to face, I look forward to it 
with anticipation. I’m here and 
able to choose, able to do, able 
to act as a free individual.” 
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Too many homeowners are tolerating a heating system that fails the 
first two tests—dependability and efficiency. Also, they put up with 
furnaces that respond to heating needs with blasts of warm air and 
then long periods in which the air cools off. 

The folks at Bryant have developed a furnace that automati- 
cally adjusts its heat output while operating at maximum efficiency. 
It’s the Plus 90i. No cold drafts. Just constant, even, comfortable 
warmth. Furthermore, unlike any other furnace, the Plus 90i oper- 
ates with less electricity, as well as gas. No other furnace is more 
efficient. Or quiet. 

As test pilot Chuck Yeager puts it, “There's never an 
uncomfortable moment with this furnace. That's what I call having 
the right stuff.” Ask your local Bryant dealer about it. He has the 
right stuff, too. 

For the name of your nearest Bryant dealer, call 


7) 1-800-HOT-SALE. 


THE RIGHT STUFF TO LAST. 
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SOVIET UNION 


No Peace for the Prizewinner 





Mikhail Gorbachev finally picks a reform program, and Boris Yeltsin promptly 


picks a fight over who can best end the economic chaos 


By JAMES WALSH 


idgety and intent, Mikhail Gorba- 
Fo: sat on the edge of his leather 
chair in the presidential box near the 
front of the Kremlin Hall of Meetings. He 
wiped his glasses, sipped tea and thumbed 
a scarlet folder while waiting to take center 
stage before the Supreme Soviet. 
Parliamentary Deputies had assembled 
last week to hear the contents of the revo- 
| lution-red binder in Gorbachev's hands: 
nothing less than a plan to make over the 
system bequeathed by Lenin, salvage a 
once proud country from chaos and lead it 
to the semblance of a Western-style mar- 
ket economy. Even before Gorbachev be- 
gan to speak, however, his proposal had 
become a lightning 
rod for protest 
from radical re- 








Yeltsin 
Plan 





up to 80% of the market. 





Calls for up to 46,000 state-held industrial enterprises and 
about 760,000 trading agencies, worth altogether about 

3 trillion rubles ($5.3 trillion), to be converted into 
stockholding and private ownership within 1 1/2 years- 





Calls for price controls during the first stage, then gradual 
decontrol for categories of goods and services (though with a 
freeze on necessities through 1991) until free prices constitute 


formers. In a week in which the Soviet 
President had won the Nobel Peace Prize 
for changing the world, he was fated to be 
awarded criticism at home for not worrying 
enough about soap and bread. 

“Life itself has brought us to the transi- 
tion,” the new Nobel laureate told the par- 
liamentary session, adding, “We must give 
back to the people their natural sense of 
being their own masters, Only a normal 
economy, a market, can do that.” But the 
trouble, according to the radicals, was that 
his plan did not go far enough. When his 
stratagem was made public three days be- 
fore the official presentation, thunderings 
of outrage rolled in from the Russian Fed- 
eration, the Soviet Union’s largest repub- 
lic, which intends to begin its own 500-day 
crash conversion to a free market on Nov. 
1. Calling the Gorbachev plan “deliberate 
deception” in its finances and a likely “ca- 


POINTS OF DIFFERENCE 





PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 


up to 1,500 of them within the first 100 days. 





Farm workers would be entitled to a share of state-owned 
and collective farms and would have recourse to law if 
their claims are refused. 











FARMS 


dates or details. 











Proposes a vaguer step-by-step approach 6 deconialty 
1998, after whch Galy jricos for emscatal comminodices 
would still be controlled. 


Promises conversion of factories, construction units and trade 
services to other forms of property-private ownership being 
only one option-under firm state guidance and a vague 
timetable that “may extend for a lengthy period.” 


Proposes to give the governments of the republics the choice 
of breaking up and selling of their lands. 


Pledges to provide for a more open economy, but with no 


Fails to spell out the rights of republics except as members of 
an “interregional economic committee.” Impicitly keeps 
primary authority in the Kremlin, which would continue 
running such strategic economic sectors as energy, banking, 
defense production, trade, transport and communications. 


tastrophe,” Russian leader and maverick 
reformer Boris Yeltsin reaffirmed his com- 
mitment to more drastic measures. In a 
chilling allusion to last December's Roma- 
nian upheaval, Yeltsin wondered, “Do 
they intend to wait until the people take to 
the streets to have their say?” 

As it happened, more people than the 
usual unending queues of demoralized 
shoppers took to the streets last week— 
from Ukrainian-independence campaign- 
ers in Kiev to a procession behind a Rus- 
sian Orthodox priest blessing Moscow’s 
new commodities exchange, to U.S. film 
star and fitness diva Jane Fonda leading a 
troop of Soviet women on an athletic loop 
around the Kremlin. Yet as loudspeakers 
blared “Hoorah, hoorah!” for Fonda out- 
side the old czarist 
citadel, inside no 
outright cheers 
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greeted Gorbachev's shape-up course. 
Legislators adopted the program by a vote 
of 333 to 12 (with 34 abstentions) but re- 
mained unsure as to exactly what the plan 
would accomplish. Still, the scheme’s pre- 
amble sets a clear objective. While making 
a token half-nod to Marx—*The transition 
to the market does not contradict the so- 
cialist choice of our people” —it recites a 
litany of woes and concludes, “The whole 
world experience has proved the vitality 
and efficiency of the market economy.” 
The question remained: How to get 
there? Though the latest presidential plan is 
the first to bear Gorbachev's imprimatur, it 
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capped a series of four previous Kremlin 
formulas to be brought out and then dis- 
carded since last December like so many 
bottles of vodka at a wild bash. What espe- 
cially angered Yeltsin and other crash re- 
formers was their fecling that Gorbachev 
had betrayed them, first by saying he ap- 
proved of the 500-Day Plan devised by a 
team under presidential councilor and 
economist Stanislav Shatalin, then by opting 
for a much vaguer, slower schedule outlined 
by Gorbachev adviser Abel Aganbegyan. 
The compromise attempted to reconcile the 
imperatives of reform with the fears of 
many central-government leaders—army 
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How Times Have Changed 


he formidably confident Mikhail Gorbachev showed a 

touch of meckness when the Norwegian ambassador called 
on him last week. “He came very gently toward us and asked if 
he could really believe the rumors,” Dagfinn Stenseth recalled. 
“I told him if he was thinking of the Nobel Peace Prize, he 
could.” A smiling Gorbachev later said that he was “deeply 
moved and excited” and that the honor would provide “support 
and inspiration” at a critical time in his reform efforts. 

Nobel awards have not always been so well received in 
Moscow. The only other Soviet Peace Prize laureate was the 
physicist and human-rights activist Andrei Sakharov, who was 
honored in 1975. One Soviet newspaper called that award “po- 
litical pornography,” and a statement by 72 of Sakharov’s col- 
leagues in the Soviet Academy of Sciences accused him of ac- 
tivities “aimed to undermine peace.” The government refused 
to let him travel to Oslo for the ceremony, but his wife Yelena 
Bonner attended for him. 

Even Nobel Prizes for Literature have produced political 
storms. When Boris Pasternak, author of Doctor Zhivago, was 
named in 1958, the official press labeled the decision “a hostile 
political act.” The vilification became so intense that Pasternak 
declined the prize. He died in 1960, and his son claimed the 
medal on his behalf only last year. 

One of the Kremlin’s least favorite writers, Aleksandr Sol- 
zhenitsyn, won the literature award in 1970. He decided he 
would not attend the presentation for fear of being refused 
permission to return home. He was probably correct: four 
years later he was exiled from the Soviet Union. Soviet-born 
poet Joseph Brodsky was already in exile in New York City 
when he won the prize for literature in 1987. Foreign Ministry 
spokesman Gennadi Gerasimov thought it was “a good thing” that world attention 
would be focused on Russian poetry, but he was sour about Brodsky, who had been 
sentenced to a work camp in 1963 for the crime of “parasitism.” “The tastes of the 
Nobel Committee are strange sometimes,” said Gerasimov. 

Before last week’s announcement, one Nobel selection that warmed the Krem- 
lin’s heart was that of Mikhail Sholokhov, the court novelist who received the Liter- 
ature Prize in 1965. He was allowed to go to Stockholm and deposit his check in a 
bank there. But in 1974 the exiled Solzhenitsyn accused Sholokhov of plagiarism. 
He claimed Sholokhov had based portions of his epic of the Russian Revolution 
and civil war, The Quiet Don, on a manuscript written just after World War I by a 
Cossack, Fyodor Kryukov. 

Thanks to increases and an improved exchange rate for the Norwegian krone, 
the prize is worth about $710,000, or about eight times Gorbachev's annual salary. 
It is a sum that would see any Soviet citizen through a lifetime of shortages, but the 
President plans to donate the money to charity. One likely recipient: a fund for 
young victims of the Chernoby] disaster. —By Bruce W. Nelan 
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generals and KGB men not the least among 
them—of turbocharging a broken-down 
sleigh. 

How the two paths of reform chosen by 
Gorbachev and Yeltsin can avoid turning 
into a collision course is the country’s big- 
gest issue, As the situation was fuzzily 
sketched by Yeltsin, the Russian Republic 
has three options: go it alone entirely, with 
its own army, currency and customs system, 
which would mean, in effect, secession; en- 
ter into some new coalition with Gorbachev 
that edges out the U.S.S.R.’s most unpopu- 
lar national leader, cautious Prime Minister 
Nikolai Ryzhkov; or go ahead with a modi- 
fied Shatalin program on Nov. | and wait 
for Gorbachev's plan to fail—an outcome 
Yeltsin predicted would happen within six 
months at most. Carrying out Shatalin’s full 
plan in Russia was evidently doomed by 
Gorbachev's decision to pull back from the 
proposal as long as the Kremlin would re- 
tain broad authority over the money supply, 
spending and other central controls. 

Yeltsin, looking weakened and puffy 
from a Moscow auto crash last month (hav- 
ing shown up for work three days after the 
accident, he discovered he had a concussion 
and still required another 10 days of conva- 
lescence), denounced Ryzhkov and “the 
sinking Union government.” Nonetheless, 
he held out an olive twig to the President. 
Gorbachev, Yeltsin felt, remains “open to 
dialogue” even if the relationship between 
the two rivals is “unstable,” Not so mag- 
nanimous was Grigori Yavlinsky, a young 
economist who helped draft the 500-Day 
Plan. He offered to quit on the spot, arguing 
that the federal government's higher prices 
for grain procurement would lead to an in- 
flation spiral, Yeltsin phrased that concern 
more colorfully not long ago. Trying to rec- 
oncile Kremlin caution with the market zeal 
of the republics, he said, is like “mating a 
hedgehog with a snake.” 

Ryzhkov, who had advocated an even 
slower, more eggshell-treading pace to re- 





form until his blueprint was soundly reject- 


ed by legislators last month, signed up for 
the Gorbachev compromise. He pledged 
his commitment to the measures even 
though they would be tough and unpopular 
and would “not bring glory to those who ful- 
fill them.” Though Gorbachev's popularity 
has steadily been sinking, First Deputy 
Prime Minister Leonid Abalkin attempted 
to rally Soviets around the flag and national 
stability. “We are not witnessing a sporting 
event where it is important who crosses the 
finish line first and who loses,” he said. “We 
are all in this process together.” By his side 
was Stanislav Shatalin, a man who kept a 
very low profile earlier in the week when his 
forced-march scheme was dropped, but 
who ended up acquiescing in Gorbachev's 
plan. He might reasonably have felt, like 
Jane Fonda, that he had ended up running 
around in circles. | —Reported by John Kohan/ 
Moscow 
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that has taken 10,000 lives and shows no sign of ending 
























In the Land of Blood and Tears 


A TIME correspondent finds herself on both sides of the fighting in a civil war 


| By MARGUERITE MICHAELS MONROVIA 


he murderous civil war in Liberia has 

reached so volatile a state that on my 

first day in Monrovia, the capital, I 
found myself on both sides of the fighting 
without ever having changed position; sud- 
denly the struggle swirled around my com- 
panions and me and engulfed us. President 
Samucl K. Doe, the man whose ouster rebel | 
forces sought when they began fighting 10 | 
months ago, has been dead for six weeks, 
but violence, hunger and general chaos con- 
tinue to hold Liberia in a bloody embrace. 
An estimated 10,000 Liberians, most of 
them civilians, have been killed since the 
war began—and more are dying every day. 

I went to Liberia at the invitation of reb- 
el leader Charles Taylor, the man who last 
December launched the campaign to topple 
Doe, a former army master sergeant who 
had seized power a decade earlier. In Janu- 


| ary part of Taylor's National Patriotic Front 


of Liberia (N.P.F.L.) broke away and formed 
a separate faction led by Prince Yeduo 
Johnson, an army captain. Johnson and 
about 400 of his rebels captured, tortured 
and then killed Doe on Sept. 10, but about 
1,000 of the slain President’s followers still 
hold the executive mansion in Monrovia 
and are fighting on. A 6,000-man, five-na- 
tion West African peacekeeping force, 
strangely named the Economic Community 
Monitoring Group (ECOMOG), began to ar- 
rive in Liberia in August but has been un- 
able to stop the shooting. In fact, it has be- 
come actively involved in the war, 
mounting, in conjunction with Prince John- 
son’s forces, air and ground attacks on Tay- 
lor and his rebels. 

We arrived in Monrovia in the middle 
of the night aboard a creaky Fokker civil- 
ian plane flown by Burkina Faso air force 
pilots. Also aboard were four military ad- 
visers to Taylor's forces from Burkina Faso 
and two other journalists. When we 
touched down at Robertsfield, the national 
airport, the plane’s window shades were 
pulled down by the crew, and the airport 
lights were doused as soon as the aircraft's 
engines were switched off. 

We were taken to see “President” Tay- 
lor in his newly proclaimed capital, 
Gbarnga, a small town in central Liberia, 
then a four-hour drive from the fighting 
lines in Monrovia. Inside his headquarters, 
Arebel soldier in Prince Johnson's faction 
beats a child accused of theft 


formerly a Doe country residence that is 
guarded by female soldiers, Taylor, 42, ap- 
peared wearing an ECOLOGY Now T shirt, 
fatigue pants and a pistol in a shoulder hol- 
ster. Despite setbacks suffered by his 
10,000-strong forces in skirmishes with 
ECOMOG troops, he vowed that he would 
not give up the fight. “Look here,” he said, 
pointing to a map of Liberia. “This is all 
ours—except for this little piece called 
Monrovia, and we are going to keep on 
fighting as long as one foreign ECOMOG sol- 
dier remains on our soil.” The damage in- 
flicted on Liberia by ECOMOG artillery fire 
and aerial bombing, which is carried out by 
Nigerian air force planes, he claimed, 
amounts to $4.5 billion. “The Liberian peo- 
ple are going to be bitter against their neigh- 
bors for a long time,” he continued. “They 
are finding it hard to accept being bombed 
by Nigerian planes.” 

Later we moved by car and then by foot 
into Monrovia to see how far ECOMOG 
troops on the ground had advanced behind 
their air and artillery attacks. We were walk- 
ing past a small airport called Spriggs 
Payne, held that morning by Taylor’s rebels, 
when we suddenly discovered ourselves, 
with our N.P.F.L. bodyguard, behind Eco- 
MOG lines. A group of Guinean and Ghana- 
ian soldiers ordered us to accompany them 
to their base camp just west of Spriggs 
Payne. “Look what we've got!” shouted 
one. “Taylor’s writers—and we got us a re- 
bel!” As more ECOMOG soldiers gathered, 
the scene turned ugly. The soldiers began to 
push us toward the rear of the camp, their 
rifles in our backs. One trooper grabbed my 
arm. I pushed it away, saying, “Get your | 
hands off me.” He took hold of me again | 
and shouted, “You aren’t a journalist, 
you're a spy!” 

The soldiers disarmed the N.P.F.L. guard 
and stripped him to his underpants and 
socks. They tied his hands behind his back, 
threw him to the ground and began kicking 
him unmercifully. The assault was inter- 
rupted by a barrage of N.P.F.L. gunfire near- 
by. The unit commander, a Ghanaian cap- 
tain, said accusingly, “You see? You've 
brought us an ambush.” 

Eventually the firing stopped. After an 
hour of high tension, the captain ordered us 
taken to ECOMOG headquarters in the Free 
Port area of Monrovia. There, for the next 
day and a half, together and separately, we 
were politely interrogated by a team of ECO- 
MOG military police about where we had 
come from and what we had seen. We slept 
for two nights on the floor of the M.P. head- 
quarters, ate military rations and were given 
soap and buckets of water to wash with. 

The next day I was told that another 
“President,” Prince Johnson, wanted to 
meet “one of those people who was with 
Taylor,” and so I was taken the following 
day to his “executive mansion,” which is lo- 
cated in an office building near the harbor. 
Parked outside was the late President Doe's 
silver Mercedes, Dressed in military fa- 
tigues, Johnson punctuated his pronounce- 








Video of Doe undergoing torture before his murder 


ments by waving a cigar in one hand and a 
can of beer in the other. Though his troops 
had occasionally fought alongside ECOMOG 
against the N.P.F.L., Johnson was nearly as 
hostile to the peacekeeping force as he was 
to Taylor. “They told me to move my people 
out of Monrovia,” he said. “IT took that terri- 
tory. It’s mine.” As for the differences be- 
tween him and Taylor, said Johnson, “I 
want civilian rule and democracy. That 
rogue wants socialism.” 

On a quick tour of territory north of 
Monrovia that was recently taken from the 
N.P.F.L., Johnson posed for his own video 
cameraman and shouted to his troops, 
“Where is Taylor?” “Nowhere,” the sol- 
diers shouted back. After returning to his 
headquarters, Johnson, accompanied by a 
background quartet of two guitars, a Casio 
keyboard and a hand-held African drum, 
strummed religious songs on his own gui- 
tar. Dozens of soldiers joined in, dancing 
and singing, “Oh, I love Jesus, because he 
loved me first.” 

In the past few weeks Monrovia had 
turned relatively quict, as ECOMOG troops 
set up checkpoints to keep the Johnson and 
Taylor factions apart. But death hovers over 
the city. Virtually no food shipments have 
arrived since rebel forces first entered Mon- 
rovia in July, and hunger is taking lives every 
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day. The starving look as if they are sleeping, 
curled up on the sidewalks, but their eyes 
are open; they simply lack the strength to 
stand, Sam, 8, who approached me with his 
brother John, 11, pleaded, “Missy, we 
haven't eaten in three days.” I took them to 
the flat where I was staying and gave them 
each an orange and some rice. Their parents 
were missing, probably dead—and there 
were thousands like them in Monrovia. 

Even if the war were to end tomorrow, 
recovery would take years. Monrovia’s pow- 
er plant has been severely damaged. The 
iron-ore mining industry, which earned Li- 
beria more than $200 million a year in 
peacetime, will never recover; the cost of 
processing low-quality ore with out-of-date 
equipment is prohibitive. The rubber indus- 
try, Liberia’s other main moncy earner, can 
be revived, but because of growing competi- 
tion from Southeast Asia, it will never be as 
profitable as it was. 

The psychological damage to Liberia’s 
population of 2 million cannot be fathomed. 
What does it do to people to walk along 
Monrovia’s sandy beaches and have to step 
around skulls and rib cages that are only 
half submerged in the sand? Taking stock of 
the toll, a Monrovia cleric said simply, “I 
weep for this country.” If only tears could 
start the healing. © 
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Cabral and de Mello 


Cupid in the 
Cabinet 


Love is blooming in Brazil, 
where private affairs can arouse 
public passions. Justice Minis- 
ter Bernardo Cabral, 58, was 
forced to resign this month af- 
ter the press revealed his ro- 
mance with fellow Cabinet 
member Zélia Cardoso de 
Mello, the Economy Minister 
Their relationship became 
common knowledge after Ca- 
bral, who is married, and Car- 
doso de Mello, who is single, 
openly danced cheek to check 
at her 37th birthday party. Car- 
doso de Mello’s love life had 
become the subject of specula- 
tion after a reporter spotted an 
engagement ring on her finger. 

Despite a poll that said 90% 
of Brazilians did not consider 
the affair sufficient reason for 
dismissal, President Fernando 
Collor de Mello was worried 
that the scandal might damage 
his administration’s credibility. 
His sensitivity is understand- 
able: three weeks ago, a woman 
from the state of Alagoas 
claimed that the President was 
the father of her 10-year-old 
son, Last month a candidate for 
governor in the state of Rio 
Grande do Sul was hurt by alle- 
gations from his former wife 
that he had deserted their 
three children, And in the state 
of Amazonas, gubernatorial 
candidate Gilberto Mestrinho 
was attacked by his opponents 
for having nine children by 
four women. But the snicker- 
ing slogan “Vote for Mes- 
trinho—he could be your fa- 
ther” backfired: Mestrinho 
won by a landslide. 2 
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World Notes 








SOUTH AFRICA 
Good News, 
Bad News 


When President F.W. de Klerk 
lifted emergency rule last June, 
he left the security regulations 
intact in the province of Natal, 
where fighting between the fol- 
lowers of the Zulu political 
movement Inkatha and the Afri- 
can National Congress has 
claimed 4,000 lives since 1986. 
Last week De Klerk freed Natal 
from the restrictions, thus re- 
moving a major obstacle to nego- 
tiations with the A.N.C. over a 


GERMANY 


The Check Is 
In the Mail 


The former East German Com- 
munists are now the Party of 
Democratic Socialism. Under 
cither title, the Marxists are im- 
menscly wealthy, with total as- 
sets of $2 billion. Last week, 
acting on a tip that the party 
had sent $70 million to Soviet 


new constitution. Though vio- 
lence. still flares occasionally in 
Natal, the province has grown 
calmer since De Klerk dis- 
patched additional troops there 
in April. 

Meanwhile, De Klerk is not 
likely to attain full compliance 
with last week’s repeal of the 
Separate Amenities Act, the 37- 
year-old law that segregated 
public facilities such as beaches, 
swimming pools, parks and li- 
braries. Towns controlled by the 
right-wing Conservative Party 
are ready to keep blacks out of 
their public places under “unde- 
sirable visitors” laws. Others will 


accounts in European banks, 
police raided its headquarters 
in Berlin and the homes of pri- 
vate citizens in several cities. 
Party chairman Gregor 
Gysi, who called the raids a 
monstrous action, said they 
were carried out without search 
warrants. Otto Lambsdorff, 
head of the Free Democratic 
Party, a partner in the coalition 
government in Bonn, said he 
learned with “extreme regret” 








Cairncross: The missing link? 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Bitter Glass 
Of Beer 


A joke making the rounds in 
Prague has a group of people, 
among them Czechoslovak Fi- 
nance Minister Vaclav Klaus, 
asked to identify an upturned 
bottle top. All except Klaus give 
the expected answer. The Min- 





ESPIONAGE 


And Now There 
Are Five 


For many years, John Cairn- 
cross, 76, has lived quietly in 
Italy and France. But his retire- 
ment was rudely interrupted 
last week when he was named 
the mysterious “fifth man” in 
Britain’s most famous spy case. 

Cairncross’s accuser is Oleg 
Gordievsky, who defected from 
the Soviet KGB in 1985 and is co- 
author of the new book KGB: 
The Inside Story. in addition to 
revealing in a TIME excerpt last 


ister, who proposes radical re- 
forms that would cut deeply 
into living standards, pauses 
only briefly before answering: 
“It’s a pan for frying steak.” 
While Klaus’ plans are less 
drastic than the wags imply, he 
has a reputation for toughness 
President Vaclav Havel himself 
has long argued that Klaus’ 
shock therapy is too severe and 
would produce civil unrest. 
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charge blacks up to $200 for li- 
brary membership and allow en- 
trance to swimming pools only to 
white season-ticket holders. 





Signs of the fading times 


that prosecutors had not ob- 
tained the warrants. 
Communist spokesmen 
said their party headquarters 
had indeed sent two payments 
totaling $63 million to Mos- 
cow in September, before 
German unification took 
place. The money, they said, 
was for support of communist 
students and upkeep on a 
youth training center in the 
Soviet capital. 2 


week that President Franklin 
Roosevelt’s key aide, Harry 
Hopkins, was an unwitting ac- 
complice of the KGB, Gor- 
dievsky contends that Cairn- 
cross was a member of a spy ring 
that included Guy Burgess, 
Donald Maclean, Kim Philby 
and Anthony Blunt. Though 
Cairncross was ousted from a 
government 
1951 for allegedly passing docu- 
ments to the Sovicts, his spy con- 
nection was never proved. Last 
week he continued to deny that 
he is the missing link. But British 
intelligence sources back up 
Gordievsky’s story. a 


sensitive post in 


But Havel’s moderation suf- 
fered a setback last week when 
Klaus easily defeated the Presi- 
dent’s candidate to become the 
new chairman of the Civic Fo 
rum alliance. Although aides 
admitted the vote was a blow to 
the President, Havel’s response 
was statesmanlike. He invited 
Klaus for a beer and called in 
the press to photograph them 
drinking happily together = 











Nobel Prizes 





Playing Chess with Nature 





A master builder of life’s complex molecules 


CHEMISTRY Whatever glam- 

our there is these 
days in organic chemistry—the study of the 
complex, carbon-based molecules that are 
the basis of life—adheres mostly to the ge- 
netic engineers, those futuristic scientists 
who turn living cells into tiny factories for 
drugs and other substances. But the fact is 
that most pharmaceutically useful com- 
pounds are made the old-fashioned way, by 
combining reagents in a laboratory flask. 
Last week the Royal Swedish Academy re- 
turned to the roots of the science. Elias 
James Corey, 62, who won the Nobel Prize 








Quark Hunters 





Going to the heart of matter 
The search for simplic- 


PHYSICS ity at the deepest levels 


of nature is one of the enduring themes of 


| physics. Perhaps the greatest milestone in 
| this quest has been the quark model of 





matter. In the early 1960s, theorists pro- 
posed that the scores of known subatomic 
particles were really composites, made up 


| of just a handful of smaller particles. Even 


protons and neutrons, the major compo- 
nents of atomic nuclei, could be described 
as being made of these more fundamental 
objects, called quarks. 

One physicist who laid the intellectual 
groundwork for this now mainstream the- 
ory, Caltech’s Murray Gell-Mann, long ago 
won the Nobel Prize. But it was not until 
last week that the Royal Swedish Academy 


Balancing Act 


An insightful tip: diversify 
The notion that 


ECONOMICS investors should 


diversify their portfolios seems self-evident 
now, But when Harry Markowitz first pro- 
posed a systematic way to implement that 
strategy, the financial community scoffed 
and no less an economist than Milton 
Friedman was skeptical. Said he: “Harry, 
what's this? It’s not mathematics; it’s not 
economics; it’s not finance.” 

Last week, more than 35 years later, 
the Swedish Academy awarded the Nobel 
Prize for Economics to Markowitz, a pro- 
fessor at the Baruch College of the City 
University of New York, and two col- 











for Chemistry, is an organic chem- 
ist’s chemist, a master of the art of 
making biological molecules one 
painstaking step at a time. 

In a long career at Harvard, 
Corey and his students have syn- 
thesized some 100 important 
drugs and natural substances, in- 
cluding the hormone-like prosta- 
glandins used both to treat infer- 
tility and to induce abortions. Two 
years ago, his group synthesized the active 
substance in a Chinese folk medicine, tak- 
en from the ginkgo tree, that is now widely 


Corey 


of Sciences honored the men who 
first detected the existence of 
quarks. Americans Jerome Fried- 
man, 60, and Henry Kendall, 63, of 
M.LT., and Richard Taylor, 60, a 
Canadian working at Stanford, 
share the physics award for discov- 
eries made at the Stanford Linear 
Accelerator Center beginning in 
the late 1960s. 

Their work closely paralleled 
the discovery of atomic nuclei. In 1910, 
Ernest Rutherford fired alpha particles 
(fragments of helium atoms) at targets of 
gold foil. Most passed through, but some 





bounced back, making it clear that there | 


were dense concentrations of matter with- 
in the foil. In the Stanford experiments, 
electrons were fired at protons and neu- 
trons. The way the electrons bounced off 
these particles showed that the latter were 
not uniformly dense but made up of tiny 
concentrations of matter—the quarks. 
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administered as a treatment for asthma 
and circulation disorders. But he was also 
honored last week for a broader intellectu- 
al achievement: pioneering “retrosynthetic 
analysis,” an approach to building mole- 
cules that Roald Hoffmann, a No- 
bel-winning chemist himself, lik- 

ens to a chess game with nature. 
Corey taught a generation of 
chemists to think like those chess 
masters who start with their vision 
of a winning board position and 
then work backward. His method 
for breaking down compounds, 
bond by bond, into smaller and 
smaller components is so rigor- 
ously logical that it can be taught 
to a computer, although Corey says it will 
be some time before chemistry has the 
equivalent of a computerized Kasparov. = 
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Physicists now believe there are 18 
kinds of quarks. That is not so simple, and 
so the search is on for even more basic ob- 
jects. The machine most likely to find them 
is the giant superconducting supercollider, 
to be built in Texas. The controversial proj- 
ect will cost at least $8 billion, but the No- 
bel winners support it. Like the devices 
they used in their work, says Kendall, the 
ssc “represents the price of the restless cu- 
riosity of the human race to understand the 
physical universe we inhabit.” # 





the honor were William Sharpe * 
of Stanford University and Mer- ¥ 
ton Miller of the University of i 
Chicago. 

Markowitz, 63, showed that in- 
vestors fared best when they pur- 
chased a wide range of stocks, 
bonds and other assets, because the 
risks in a diversified portfolio tend- <i 

Markowitz Sharpe 


ed to offset one another. That in- 

sight made Markowitz the intellec- 

tual father of the mutual-fund industry. 
Sharpe, 56, demonstrated that the risks and 
rewards of holding an asset like stock are 
linked to its volatility in relation to the rest 
of the market. For example, highly vola- 
tile stocks are the biggest winners in bull 
markets but suffer the heaviest losses in 
downturns. Sharpe has cashed in on his in- 
sights, running an investment advisory 


leagues who built upon his work. Sharing | firm whose clients include the pension 
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funds for AT&T and the state of California. 

Miller, 67, focused on corporate fi- 
nance. Ina 1958 paper that Miller co-wrote 
with Franco Modigliani, the 1985 Econom- 
ics laureate, the two men showed that the 
overall value of a company was based on 
the cash flow that the firm generated. As 
the overleveraged 1980s have painfully 
borne out, companies with poor cash flow 
tend to wind up in bankruptcy. 2 
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Unrest in the Middle East has 
once again put America’s national 
security and economy in danger 

We now import more than half 
of all the oil we use, much of it 
from the Middle East. But nuclear 
energy can help us reduce this 
excessive dependence on unstable 
sources. Our 112 nuclear electric 





Nuclear energy 


helps slow 


the flow of foreign oil 


plants already have cut foreign oil 
dependence by 4.3 billion barrels 
since the 1973 oil embargo, and 
continue to cut our oil imports by 
740,000 barrels every day 

Nuclear energy is a clean and 
Safe energy source that we can 
count on, one not endangered 
by turmoil in the Middle East 


For more information, write to 
U.S. Council for 
Energy Awareness, 
PO Be x OOO8O0, 
Dept. MEO], 
Washington, 
D.C. 20045 


U.S. COUNCILI 


Nuclear energy means more energy independence. 
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Color Him Green 


Billboards can't solve the planet’s problems. But, says eco-artist 
MARK HECKMAN, 27, “you can reach a lot of people with a single 
visual idea.” Travelers are getting the message on his 48-ft. by 14-ft. 
sign outside Newark International Airport. Its subject: the endan- 
gered rain forest. An office-furniture maker who stopped using wood 
from the threatened trees footed the bill. Heckman'’s first sign was a 
1982 self-portrait in his Michigan hometown that proclaimed him the 
“world’s best artist." Now he's advocating a worthier cause. 


Vote or Else 


Will someone please call the . ‘ 
Betsy Ross hot line? Madonna 
is wrapping herself in the 
flag—and not much 
“Get up and vote,” she urges 
MTV viewers in a 60-second 
public-service spot that be- 
gins airing thisweck. Saysshe: 
“Voting is as important as 
having sex, because without 
either of them there is no fu 
ture.” On the tube she warns, 
“If you don’t vote, you're 
going to get a spanking.” 
Naughty, naughty, but the 
Republic has survived worse. 


else. 





Great Dane 





Inside every macho actor is a 
melancholy Prince of Den- 
mark waiting to get out. Di- 
rector Franco Zeffirelli saw 
Mel Gibson in Mad Max and 
Lethal Weapon and, he says, 
“I wanted to make Hamlet 
with him. He was my only 
choice.” The film, with Glenn 
Close as Hamict’s mother, 
will be released in Decem- 
ber. And does the Austra- 
lian actor speak the speech 
as Shakespeare wrote it, 
trippingly on the tongue? 
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Good Knight 


rhe card from Buckingham 
Palace had two choices: “I can 
kneel” and “I cannot kneel.” 
And for those who can kneel 
but not get up’again? After 
being made Britain’s newest 
knight last week, Peter Us- 
tinov, 69, reported there’s “a 
handy rail to assist knights of a 
certain age.” Busy Ustinov 
has a new novel and a future 
TV series, and has been tour- 
ing the world with his one- 
man show, After the tradi- 
tional sword tapping, Queen 
Elizabeth said, “We hear you 
are as active as ever.” Alas, 
“when she opened her mouth 
to say something else,” says 
Sir Peter, “it was the next gen- 
tleman’s turn,” 

























































Binary Ballad 


When ASTER AWEKE first arrived in 
America, she studied computers be- 
cause her family “wanted me to be 
educated.” Ethiopia's No. 1 pop 
vocalist, she missed singing so 
much that after only six months, it 
was bye-bye bytes. Though she 
performs only in her native Amhar- 
ic, her new album of impassioned 
tunes is catching on. Aweke, 31, 
who has been living outside 
Washington for the past 

eight years, “wouldn't 

have been disappointed 
about not selling rec- 
ords here.” She never 
expected to have a U.S. 
following because she 
thought “nobody would 
understand me.” Music 
is one language that 
needs no translation. 
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Does U.S. industry have it? With teamwork and new ideas, GM’s Saturn 
aims to show that American manufacturers can come roaring back 


KEEPING UP: On the factory's assembly line in Spring Hill, Tenn., 





The Right Stuff 


cars on a wooden conveyor belt called a skillet. SHOWING OFF: Employees take the wraps 
off an SL2 sports touring sedan, which goes on sale this week at a base price of $10,295. 


ByS.C.GWYNNE DET ROI! 


s this an American auto plant, or a 
factory from another planet? The 
company president walks around in a 
polo shirt with qa pocket logo right out 
of Star Trek, allows workers to call 
him “Skip” and describes his position as 
“team member.” He and the union boss 
(who goes by “Dick”) have a strange, colle- 
gial relationship. As for the rank and file, 
they don’t punch a time clock and they get 
to handpick the people they work alongside. 
During off-hours they run around an out- 
door obstacle course and engage in group 
hugging sessions. If they develop a bad atti- 
tude, they are paid to spend a day thinking 
about what's bothering them. That’s not all: 
a TV commercial for this multibillion-dollar 
venture features an employee's dog, a small 
| blond mutt named Emmett. 

Yes, this is an American auto factory, 
one as far out as its name: Saturn. Situated 
35 miles south of Nashville in the small town 
of Spring Hill, Tenn., the Saturn plant and 
its 3,000 team members represent a grand 





For General Motors, which has invested 
eight years and $3.5 billion to launch Sat- 
urn, the venture has a specific competitive 
goal: to build small cars as well as the Japa- 
nese do—and then some. But GM’s even 
more heroic mission for Saturn is to help 
the world’s largest industrial company (1989 
sales: $126.9 billion) break loose from rusty 
traditions that have dogged the company’s 
performance for more than two decades. 
Most important, as a working laborato- 
ry of labor relations and manufacturing 
know-how, Saturn will help answer one of 
the most pressing questions of the 1990s; 
Can America compete with the Japanese? 
Automaking may be a relatively old field, 
at least compared with supercomputer 
building or gene splicing. But the automo- 
bile, with its 10,000 parts and ever increas- 
ing complexity, remains one of the most 
challenging products to manufacture anda 
telling measure of an industrial society's 
capabilities. “Saturn will have enormous 
psychological impact on American busi- 
ness,” says Lester Thurow, dean of M.I.T.’s 
Sloan School of Management. “If Saturn is 


experiment in American manufacturing. | successful, it will prove that it’s possible to 
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workers ride along with the 








=| junk the old bureaucracies, change the cor- 
porate culture, change the adversarial rela- 
tionship between union and management, 
and put it all back together right. If they 
succeed, it will be a big positive for Ameri- 
ca. If not, it will be a huge downer.” 

So far, the results offer hope. This week 
the first Saturn dealers will open their 
doors, starting in 30 locations in the 
West and Southeast and gradually 
growing to 130 by the end of next 
year. They will be offering what Da- 
vid E. Davis Jr., the dean of auto 
critics, has judged “a damned nice 
little car.” That is no small feat. No 

| other American company sells or 
builds any kind of little car with- 
out substantial help from foreign 
partners. Honda, Toyota, Nissan 
and other Japanese companies 
have driven away with that seg- 
ment of the car business, boost- 
ing Japan’s overall share of the 
U.S. auto market from 19.6% in 
1980 to 27.7% last year, or 2.7 
million vehicles. When Chrys- 
ler dropped its U.S.-made Dodge 
Omni and Plymouth Horizon 
models this year, the company be- 
gan relying strictly on Japanese- 
built vehicles to fill out the small- 
car category of its product line. 
Ford was able to stay in the mar- 
ket only by basing its new Escort 
and Mercury Tracer cars on a 
Mazda prototype and by adopt- 
ing that company’s manufactur- 
ing technology. 

Yet the most pitiful per- 
former in the small-car field 
during the past two decades has 
been GM. The bad reputation 
spread in 1970 with the Chevro- 
let Vega, a poorly engineered 
car notorious for rust and 
breakdowns. That was followed 
in 1975 by the poor-quality 
Chevette, a hasty response to 
the first oil crisis. Then came 
the much hyped X-cars 
(Chevrolet Citation, Olds- 















































mobile Omega) in 1979, which suffered 
from defective clutches and brakes. Two 
years later, the underpowered and over- 
priced J-cars (Chevrolet Cavalier, Cadillac 
Cimarron) rolled off the line, alienating 
young buyers. 

Since the mid-1980s, when both Chrys- 


| ler and Ford staged impressive comebacks, 


GM has become a paradigm for America’s 
manufacturing inadequacies. Customers 
and competitors alike have viewed the 
company as an overfed, ingrown bureauc- 
racy. The abuse has been humiliating at 
times. Renegade director H. Ross Perot 
lacerated the company for its short-term 
obsession with profits, while the quasi-doc- 
umentary Roger & Me portrayed chairman 
Roger Smith as a heartless number crunch- 
er. During the decade, GM’s share of the 
U.S. market slid from 46% to a low of 32%. 
Says Thurow: “The worst thing to happen 
to our economy in the past ten years was 
the fact that GM lost so much of its market 

share, mostly to foreign companies.” 
hrough it all, GM brass have pointed to 
Saturn as the company’s great hope. Smith, 
its enthusiastic patron, called it “a project of 
cosmic dimensions” whose products would 
someday “shame” the Japanese competi- 
tion. As Smith promised, every- 














thing about Saturn is large scale. It is GM’s 
first new carmaking division since the auto- 
maker acquired Chevrolet in 1918, and its 
huge new plant in Spring Hill is the most self- 
reliant assembly plant built in the U.S. since 
Henry Ford put together his Rouge River 
complex in 1927. Saturn makes its own en- 
gines, transmissions, body stampings, instru- 
ment panels and seats. Fully 90% of the car’s 
bulk and 65% of its parts are built on the site. 
Saturn’s developers wanted it that way, the 
better to break away from GM’s mold and 
reputation. Saturn’s advertisements contain 
no mention of GM, 
To start with, Saturn is offering three 
models: the SL sports sedan (base price: 
$7,995), the SL2 sports touring 
($10,295) and the SC sports coupe 
($11,775). Saturn gave dealers a happy sur- 
prise—and competitors a call to battle—by 
pricing the SL sedan so low, thus undercut- 
ting such archrivals as the Honda Civic DX 
by $1,500 and the Toyota Corolla DLX by 
$2,000. Even so, most Saturn customers 
will not be driving $8,000 cars off the lot, 
since buyers will be paying a 5 delivery 
charge, plus $695 if they want an auto- 
matic transmission and $775 for 
air conditioning. Saturn 





sedan 








will offer no rebates or other incentives, 
but its warranty has some sweeteners: a 24- 
hour roadside assistance program and a 
money-back guarantee for dissatisfied cus- 
tomers who return the car within 30 days or 
1,500 miles. 

So far, the car has earned respectful- 
but qualified—reviews from car critics, 
who praise its crisp handling, handsome in- 
terior design and solid workmanship. “A 
major step forward for General Motors,” 
said Road & Track, while Motor Trend 
lauded the sports coupe as “‘a remarkable 
feat for the home team. . . something to be 
proud of.” Even some critics com- 
plained about excessive wind noise and the 
raucous sound of Saturn’s engine at high 


so, 


r.p.m., which Car and Driver described as 


“a chorus of Osterizers.” Other critics 
found Saturn’s styling to be too similar to 
other GM models. 

Most experts conclude that Saturn 
ranks with its Japanese competitors as a 
noble contender—if not yet a knockout 
champion. What cannot be known for 

sure at this point is 




















probably the most important sin- 
gle factor: Saturn's reliability, In 
that department, the company is 
taking no chances. Only 1,000 
Saturns will be ready for sale this 
week, about half the number ex- 
pected, because the plant has 
slowed down its production to 
iron out any initial bugs. “We've 
had to do some tweaking,” a Sat- 
urn official explained. Once roll- 
ing, Saturn aims to boost produc- 
| tion to 250,000 a year by the end t 
| of 1991 and 360,000 by 1995, int 
For the first time in years, 
GM’s timing of a new product 
seems uncannily accurate, Sat- 
urn’s debut coincides with rocket- 
ing gasoline prices and a looming 
recession, all of which should be a 
boon to a small, inexpensive car 
that gets 27 m.p.g. in city driving 
and 37 m.p.g. on the highway. In 
Spring Hill, Saturn executives ex- 
ude a cocky optimism that their 
moment has arrived. They are con- 
fident enough in Saturn that they 
chose Southern California, the 
heart of import country, as one of 
the first launching points. Saturn's 
goal is to sell 80% of its cars to im- 
port buyers. “We're really out to 
| get the guy who’s driving the Civic 
or the Corolla. That’s the niche,” 
says Richard (Skip) LeFauve, a 
former Navy pilot who runs Saturn 
with quiet self-assurance. 

Why is Saturn so revolution- 
ary for American industry? Pri- 
marily because this attempt to re- 
verse GM’s industrial decline 
acknowledges for the first time on 
a large scale the real reason for 
Japan’s manufacturing superior- 
ity over the past two decades. The 
secret is not advanced technology 
or low wages or some mystical 
Asian work ethic. Japan's most important 
advantage is its management system: the 
way it deals with employees, suppliers, 
dealers and customers. This month a his- 
toric, $5 million M.1-T. study of the world’s 
auto companies concluded that Japan’s ad- 
vantages boil down to a few elements, in- 
cluding teamwork, efficient use of re- 
sources and a tireless commitment to 
improving quality. 

The philosophical nature of Japan's 
automaking edge was proved once and for 
all with the success of the first Honda plant 
in Marysville, Ohio, where American 
workers build Accords whose quality rivals 
or exceeds the same cars built in Japanese 
plants. Following the example of Toyota 
chairman Eiji Toyoda, Japanese compa- 
nics in the 1960s and 1970s effectively re- 
worked Henry Ford's theories, replacing 
his intensely hierarchical assembly-line 
system with a more flexible team-based ar- 
rangement. Japan’s efforts have been fruit- 
ful. In the past decade the Japanese have 
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built 11 plants in the U.S. and Canada with | 
the capacity to make 2.6 million cars a year 
To be sure, automaking has become 
such a globalized business that the nation- 
ality of cars is increasingly blurred. GM 
owns 38% of Japan's Isuzu, 50% of South 
Korea’s Daewoo Motors, 50% of Sweden’s 
Saab-Scania and 5% of Japan’s Suzuki, 
and shares some manufacturing opera- 
tions with both Toyota and Suzuki. Those 
alliances give GM global reach, but the 
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automaker was in danger of 
evolving into littke more than a 
holding company if it did not re- 
learn how to manufacture com- 
petitive cars in its own plants. 

Saturn’s best hope is that it 
represents a profound change in 
the way GM manages its people. 
But the difference is not techno- 
logical. Saturn’s cavernous, mile- 
long Tennessee factory is a medi- 
um-tech plant, as are many of the 
most efficient facilities in Japan. 
The core of Saturn’s system is one 
of the most radical labor-manage- 
ment agreements ever developed 
in this country, one that involves 
the United Auto Workers in every 
aspect of the business, The execu- 
tive suite in Spring Hill is shared by 
president LeFauve and U.A.w. co- 
ordinator Richard Hoalcraft, who 
often travel together and conduct 
much of the company’s business in 
each other's presence. . 

Beyond sharing power at top 
levels, the labor agreement estab- 
lished some 165 work teams, 
which have been given more pow- 
er than assembly-line workers 
anywhere else in GM or at any 
Japanese plant. They are allowed 
to interview and approve new 
hires for their teams (average 
size: 10 workers). They are given 
wide responsibility to decide how 
to run their own areas; when 
workers see a problem on the as- 
sembly line, they can pull on a 
blue handle and shut down the 
entire line. They are even given 
budget responsibility. One team 
in Saturn's final-assembly area 
voted to reject some proposed 
pneumatic car-assembly equip- 
ment and went to another suppli- 
cr to buy electronic gear that its 
members believed to be safer. Says Hoal- 
craft: “I don’t know of another U.A.W. per- 
son who has ever decided on the purchase 
and installation of equipment.” 

Not all of Saturn’s progressive ideas 
sprang up in Tennessee. Many were bor- 
rowed from around the world by the Group 
of 99, a team of Saturn workers who trav- 
cled 2 million miles in 1984 and looked into 
some 160 pioneering enterprises, including 
Hewlett-Packard, McDonald’s, Volvo, Ka- 
wasaki and Nissan. Their main conclusions: 
that most successful companies provide em- 
ployees with a sense of ownership, have few 
and flexible guidelines and impose virtually 
no job-defining shop rules. 

From that blueprint grew the most rad- 
ical twist in Saturn’s labor agreement, one 
that is even more democratic than the Jap- 
anese model: the provision for consensus 
decision making. The Saturn philosophy is 
that all teams must be committed to deci- 
sions affecting them before those changes 
are put into place, from choosing an ad 





agency to selecting an outside supplier. 
“That means a lot of yelling sometimes, 
and everything takes a lot longer,” says 
U.A.W. Official Jack O'Toole, who oversees 
Spring Hill personnel, “but once they 
come out of that meeting room, they're 
100% committed.” 


aturn’s workers were recruited 

from U.A.W. locals in 38 states 

and carefully screened. By ac- 

cepting a job at Saturn, they 

gave up their rights ever to 
work for any other GM division. Instead of 
hourly pay, they work for a salary (shop- 
floor average: $34,000), 20% of which is at 
risk. Whether they get that 20% depends on 
a complex formula that measures car quali- 
ty, worker productivity and company prof- 
its. In the company’s first year, employee 
salaries will depend largely on car quality. If 
a team produces fewer defects than the tar- 
geted amount, its members will receive 
100% of their salary. If they perform even 
better, they are eligible for a bonus. 

The result is that Saturn has attracted a 
younger, more entrepreneurial crew than 
other GM divisions. The average age of a 
Saturn worker is 38, vs. 43 for the whole 
company. Saturn’s work force is 20% fe- 
male, slightly higher than the portion at 
GM as a whole. Many workers say they 
were drawn by the prospect that Saturn 
could compete on an equal footing. “The 
thing that most interested me was the idea 
that we could beat the Japanese. That’s 
why I came here,” says James Archibald, 
34, a line worker in body fabrication, who 
pulled up stakes in Alabama to take his 
chances at Saturn. Archibald and his fellow 
workers share an almost religious zeal for 
their mission and habitually refer to tradi- 
tional GM methods as “Old World,” as if 
they were talking about the Middle Ages. 

But people skills are not Saturn’s only 
strong point. Since they were outfitting a 
plant from the ground up, Saturn’s team 
members incorporated an array of new 
equipment and techniques. Their aim was 
to achieve what the M.LT. study dubbed 
“lean production,” the Japanese system 
that uses “half the human effort in the fac- 
tory, half the manufacturing space, half the 
investment in tools, half the engineering 
hours to develop a new product.” At Saturn, 
team members rejected the traditional U.S. 
form of assembly line, where workers do 
two things at once—toil and shuffle—as 
they struggle to keep up with car bodies 
creeping down the line, On the Saturn “skil- 
let” line, workers ride along on a moving 
wooden conveyor belt as they do their jobs, 
which enables them to concentrate on their 
work. Other progressive steps are the use of 
water-borne paint (rather than oil-based), 
which reduces pollution, and an aluminum- 
casting method called the lost-foam pro- 
cess, which produces better-quality engine 
components with less machining. 
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The New Boss: A “Car Guy” 


% ince entrepreneur and stock-market speculator Billy Durant first cobbled to- 
gether a venture he called General Motors in 1908, the company has always 
been ruled by finance men, numbers wizards and balance-sheet fixers. No one was 
a better example of this than Roger Smith, a diffident financial virtuoso who led the 
company during the 1980s. But when Smith retired last July after a decade in which 
GM lost one-fourth of its U.S. market share, mostly because of weak products, 
GM's board made history by promoting an engineer to the chairman’s job. 

The fix-it man is Robert Stempel, 57, a 6-ft. 4-in. former college-football tackle 
with a boombox voice and a down-home manner. Until his ascension to GM presi- 
dent three years ago, he was often seen driving a motorcycle near his home in the 
sedate suburb of Bloomfield Hills, where he keeps a fleet of old cars he likes to tin- 
ker with. His engineering feats have become part of the company lore. In his early 
career he designed the front-wheel-drive transmission on the 1966 Oldsmobile 
Toronado, and in the 1970s he was the leader in one of GM’s biggest break- 
throughs: the catalytic converter, a revolutionary antipollution device. Stempel has 
been groomed well for the chairman’s post, having served as head of several divi- 
sions: Chevrolet, Pontiac, GM’s Adam Opel subsidiary in Europe and the Buick- 
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Oldsmobile-Cadillac group. He has never held a job in the finance department. 

Stempel’s biggest challenge is to shake up a bureaucracy that has stifled innova- 
tion. On that count he is amply qualified. His communication skills have been rec- 
ognized ever since he was first sent on the road in 1966 to persuade skittish dealers 
of the merits of the front-wheel-drive Toronado. Later he helped defuse a bitter 
environmental fight at a major new plant site. Associates say he has a photographic 
memory for both faces and statistics. While Stempel was general manager of Chev- 
rolet in the early 1980s, he gave a detailed presentation of 17 different vehicles, 
ranging from the subcompact Chevette to medium-duty trucks—all without refer- 
ring to notes. “It was an amazing performance,” recalls a senior engineer. 

The son of a New Jersey banker, Stempel worked summers as a garage mechan- 
ic and won a collection of drag-racing trophies. Later he graduated from Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute, then earned an M.B.A. from Michigan State in 1970. He still 
reads car-buff magazines, and enjoys skiing and surf casting. Stempel and his wife 
Pat have three children, two grown and one in college. But Stempel is intensely pri- 
vate about his life outside the company, a feeling that carries over from the kidnap- 
ping of his son Timothy in 1975. (His son was rescued from a car trunk, and the kid- 
nappers were caught.) 

Stempel’s elevation was greeted with cheers among GM workers and dealers, 
who have wanted a product-oriented chief, a “car guy,” for a long time. They have 
also been heartened by Stempel’s declaration that he will run GM as a team leader 
rather than an autocrat. He promises that the changes he makes will be humane. 
“We are not going to take GM apart and put it back together again,” he said on the 
day he took over. But he will have trouble resisting the urge to tinker with GM until 
it roars like the racing machines he loves. — By S.C. Gwynne 
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rhe product contains several 
innovative features as well, in- 
cluding 54 patented inventions 
Some are subtle: electronic con- 
trols for the automatic transmis- 
sion that allow smoother shifting 
Others are more fundamental 
the body of a Saturn is built atop a 
very rigid space frame, which 
gives structural integrity and pro- 
tection for passengers. The space 
frame is not unique to Saturn, but 
it supports a special feature: all 
the vertical body panels (doors, 
fenders, quarter panels) attached 
to It are made of plastic polymer, 
which doesn’t rust and resists low- 
velocity denting. The horizontal 
panels are still made of steel. 

While Saturn’s advertising 
will eventually tout the car’s qual- 
ities, the early pitch is clearly to 
patriotism and small-town senti- 
ment. That may be a canny mar- 
keting move. “The Saturn is the 
beginning of something we have 
been warning our Japanese 
friends about,” wrote Jean Linda- 
mood, executive editor of Auto- 
mobile magazine. “Americans are 
harboring strong anti-Japanese 
sentiment just below the surface, 
and when Detroit can make a car 
that is the equivalent of a Japa- 
nese car, Americans will buy it. I 
believe it will sell like crazy. | also 
believe that if Saturn has quality 
problems, Saturn is finished.” 

For all the pep-rally enthusi- 
asm at Saturn, the venture has 
given rise to a litany of doubts 
both inside and outside GM 
about the wisdom of adding an- 
other car line when the automak- 

| er’s factories are running at only 
80% of capacity. GM was forced 
to close 11 plants in the 1980s and 
is likely to shut four more plants 
in the next three years. Says rival 
automaker Lee Iacocca: “GM 
needs another car line like they 
need a hole in the head.” 

Saturn may also lure custom- 
ers away from other GM prod- 
ucts, especially its highly success- 
ful Geo line, which is made with 
partners Suzuki and Toyota 
“They're not going to steal mar 
ket share from the Japanese,” 
says Paul Lienert, editor of Auto- 
motive Industries’ Insider, a trade newslet- 
ter. “It’s more likely that they'll cannibalize 
other GM products, so for the company it 
will be a net wash in market share.’ 

One of Saturn’s biggest challenges will 
be to turn a profit, even in the long run 
“Nobody makes money on small cars,” 
says Maryann Keller, an analyst for the in- 
vestment firm Furman Selz Mager Dietz & 
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The polystyrene molds for 
engine blocks 
are coated 


Molten aluminum 
is poured into the 
mold, melting and 
displacing the 
polystyrene shape 
enclosed in the 
sand 





Birney. “Saturn’s no different from any- 
body else. The Japanese certainly don’t 
make money on small cars.” In most cases. 
those models serve as loss leaders for the 
larger, more option-loaded vehicles and to 
boost the average fuel-efficiency of an 
automaker’s total fleet in order to meet 
U.S. government standards. But GM presi 
dent Lloyd Reuss contends that Saturn will 
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make a profit within eight years, a 
respectable performance for an 
all-new car. “None of us know ex- 
actly when we're going into the 
black on Saturn,” says Reuss, 
‘but it has to be a bona fide entity 
that is profitable, and not profit 
able at the expense of cannibal- 
ization from other GM lines 


S this exotic experiment in 
the Tennessee pastureland 
just a bright spot in a 
gloomy picture, or does it 
herald real change for the 
manufacturer? GM chairman 
Robert Stempel, who succeeded 
Roger Smith last August, is likely 
to Operate in ways far different 





from his predecessor. Smith, an 
autocratic manager with a purely 
financial background, made 
sweeping strategic moves that in 
cluded launching Saturn and 
spending billions of dollars on 
high-tech robotics and such ac- 
quisitions as Electronic Data Sys 
tems and Hughes Aircraft. Stem 
pel, by contrast, is an authentic 
“car guy.” His most important at- 
tribute may be his reputation as a 
steadfast team player, since al- 
most everyone agrees that GM's 
challenge now is to better moti- 
vate its work force (total employ 
ees: 500,000) 

GM's drive to promote the 
Japanese-inspired team concept 
at its plants has often been egreet- 
ed with suspicion, if not outright 
hostility, and many line workers 
cling resolutely to the Old World 
a rigid, adversarial system charac 
terized by strict seniority rules 
and a crippling multiplicity of job 
classifications. The result is a 
patchwork of different systems 
among GM plants, many of which 
are light-years behind the highly 
efficient Buick City factory in 
Flint, Mich., where the Buick Le 
Sabre is produced. Overall, GM 
has made virtually no gains in 
productivity and remains the 
highest-cost automaker in the 
U.S. In fact, the company has 
been losing money on its North 
American carmaking plants for 
several years and has had to rely 
for profits on its successful Euro 
pean operations (auto brands: Opel, Vaux- 
hall), its auto-financing subsidiary and oth- 
er divisions 

Yet chairman Smith’s radical cost cut 
ting, which removed 137,000 workers from 
the payroll, and his $50 billion investment 
in retooling will eventually pay off for the 
company. More important, his huge reor- 
ganization of the company in the mid 
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BRAINSTORMING: Factory employees are organized into teams of about 10 members, who 


share decisions on everything from hiring co-workers to buying equipment for the plant. 


1980s is finally creating some cooperation 
between GM's far-flung divisions. One ma- 
jor change has taken place in its Automo- 
tive Components Group, a $33 billion op- 
eration. Because the companies in the 
group (examples: Harrison Radiator, 
Packard Electric, Inland Fisher Guide) 
were captives, there was traditionally no 
incentive for them to offer competitive 
prices. GM now insists that its parts mak- 
ers stand on their own, which has done 
wonders. The Delco Maraine division has 
cut 70% from the cost of manufacturing 
antilock brake systems. 

The company’s most dogged problem 
is its image among consumers. Admits 
president Reuss, with a candor uncharac- 
teristic of GM’s inner sanctum: “In the ear- 
ly and mid-1980s, we let a lot of people 
down. We disappointed customers with 
some of our products’ quality, reliability 
and durability. And as we were going 
through the change from rear-wheel drive 
to front-wheel drive, we had too many cars 
that looked alike.” 

GM cars have improved vastly, but 
most car shoppers don’t perceive it yet, 
While GM still lags behind most Japanese 
manufacturers in overall quality, its cars 
have 53% fewer defects than they had only 
five years ago, a fact the company is just be- 
ginning to tout in its advertisements. Some 
of GM’s car lines actually beat the Japa- 
nese. Buick, for example, ranked fifth in 
the most recent J.D. Power survey of initial 
quality, placing the GM division ahead of 
Honda, Nissan, Acura and BMW, among 
others. The Buick LeSabre model placed 
ahead of the Acura Legend, Honda Ac- 


| cord and Nissan Maxima on the Power list 


of the most trouble-free models. 

At the heart of the issue is consumer 
trust, which the Japanese have deservedly 
won and GM now has an opportunity to win 


back. Inspired by Saturn, GM may be able 
to turn the once derogatory epithet “do- 
mestic” into a true competitive advantage. 
“The Japanese have been worried about 
this for some time. It scares the liver out 
of them,” says David Cole, director of the 
Office for the Study of Automotive Trans- 
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portation at the University of Michigan. 

Many car experts see the beginning of a 
dramatic turnaround at GM. The compa- 
ny’s products have features to boast about: 
multivalve engines, antilock braking sys- 
tems, traction control, all-wheel drive and 
other new technologies. GM's new elec- 
tronic transmissions have won rave reviews 
from the automotive press. “Let me put it 
into perspective,” says auto consultant 
James Harbour, whose landmark 1980 
study first shed light on Japan’s manufac- 
turing advantages. “General Motors is 
about to kick butt from one end of this 
country to the other. They're renewing 
products faster, they're continually reduc- 
ing the cost of renewing those products, 
and you're starting to see a real distinctive- 
ness between cars.” 


onsumers may be starting to 
notice too. GM’s long, steady 
slide in market share bottomed 
out at a dismal 32% last Octo- 
ber and has climbed back to 
36%, even in a soft market. While Ford’s 
sales are off 9% so far this year and Chrys- 
ler’s are down 17%, GM is running only 5% 
behind last year’s pace. But all of the Big 
Three have been outraced by the proliferat- 
ing Japanese-owned plants in the U‘S., 
which have increased sales 41.3% so far this 











Driving Down Gasoline Alley 


T 0 find the new heartland of automaking in 
the U.S., just head south from Detroit on In- 





terstate 75. As it courses through Ohio, Kentucky 
and Tennessee, I-75 follows a corridor that has 
served as fertile ground for so-called greenfield 
factories, built from scratch for high productivity. 
This is where GM put its new Saturn plant, but 
most of the new factories along I-75 are Japanese 
transplants. 

All told, Japanese companies have built 11 
new assembly plants in North America, which em- 
ploy 33,000 workers. The first was Honda, which 
manufactures Accords and Civics at two plants 
near Columbus, Ohio. Among the other newcom- 
ers are Nissan, which assembles Sentras and pick- 
up trucks in Smyrna, Tenn., and Toyota, which 
builds the Camry in Georgetown, Ky. 

Why is the I-75 corridor so popular? One at- 
tribute is its character: rural and mostly non- 
union. The Japanese are eager to hire young for- 
mer farmworkers who appreciate the relatively 
high-paying auto jobs. (Black organizations have 
accused the Japanese of putting their plants in ru- 
ral areas to avoid hiring minority workers.) In ad- 
dition, many states were eager to offer tax and in- 
frastructure incentives to attract new industry to 
the region, which suffered heavily during the 
1981-82 recession. Today it hums with the sound 
of new cars starting up. . 
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yourself in an exquisite dinner and we'll take care of the check. Up to 
$150. So do all your holiday shopping with the Card that could send 
you on the holiday of your dreams. The American Express Card. 
Don’t Leave Home Without It® 
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year, selling 840,000 cars by mid-October. 
Overall Japanese market share in the U.S. 
has grown only about 1 percentage points 
this year, however, because most of the new 
Japanese production in the U.S. has been 
offset by reduced imports. 

GM's extensive retooling, a drain in the 
1980s, will be a boon in the 1990s by en- 
abling the company to shorten its cycle of 
product development. Between last year 
and 1994, virtually every car and truck in its 
product line will have been redesigned, a 
claim that no other car company can make. 
In 1990-91 alone, GM will be introducing 
more new cars than Ford, Chrysler, Honda 
and Toyota combined. The 1992 model year 
will see redesigns of the Buick LeSabre, 
Pontiac Bonneville, Oldsmobile 88, Cadil- 
lac Eldorado and Seville, and Chevy's Be- 
retta and Corsica lines, among others. 

Most daunting of all for GM’s competi- 
tors, the company has decided to fight for a 
bigger piece of the market. “GM is the piv- 
otal company in this country,” says analyst 
Keller. “By not defending market share, it 
allowed Chrysler to survive and allowed 
Ford to become this competitive monster. 
But here’s something to think about: What 





share? I think that’s going to be the major 
change.” GM’s Reuss confirms it: “At the 
top of our list is to profitably increase mar- 
ket share. You didn’t see that five years 
ago.” Saturn, in particular, throws down a 
challenge to GM's rivals. Ford hopes to 
fight back with the new Escort, designed by 
Mazda and built in Wayne, Mich. Chrysler 
is lagging behind, with a replacement for its 
Omni and Horizon cars due in two years. 


f Saturn succeeds, then the message 

to the rest of American industry will 

be unambiguous. The American 

work force, often and unfairly ma- 

ligned as the cause of U.S. competi- 
tive woes over the past two decades, can 
compete with anyone if managed intelli- 
gently. GM’s smaller U.S. rivals have al- 
ready adopted some of the progressive 
techniques employed at Saturn. Ford, 
which is using Japanese-style team systems 
at many of its plants, has already improved 
so much that its efficiency matches that of 
the average Japanese plant in Japan. 
Chrysler's best factory, in Sterling Heights, 
Mich., is nearly as efficient as the newest 
Japanese plants and matches the average 
Japanese facility in quality. 





if GM actually decided to defend its market 


A © matter how esoteric the 
technologies or lofty the man- 
agement theory, the auto industry 
reduces ineluctably to a piece of 
hardware: a car with four wheels, 
an engine and thousands of little 
things that make you love it or hate 
it. For a sneak preview of Saturn, I 
went to GM’s Milford Proving 
Grounds in suburban Detroit, 
where officials rolled out all three 
models: the standard sedan, the 
high-performance sedan and the 
sporty coupe. Since this was a se- 
cret mission, weeks in advance of 
the product launch, all traces of the 
company logo and the brand name 
were covered by masking tape. 
With a roar of well-tuned ex- 
haust, I took off for a test drive to 





The commitment to changes as bold as 
Saturn’s represents a major turnaround in 
the thinking of corporate America. A re- 
port issued last year by the Council on 
Competitiveness, a group of scholars and 
industrialists, concluded that U.S. industry 
had declined in the past two decades be- 
cause “top U.S. managers began to focus 
on marketing and finance at the expense of 
manufacturing and, as a result, failed to 
manage the investments in worker skills, 
plant and equipment necessary for a strong 
manufacturing capability.” The council 
noted that Japanese manufacturers “spend 
two-thirds of their R. and D. budgets on 
process innovations, while U.S. manufac- 
turers spend only one-third.” 

In other words, corporate America 
seems to be recognizing that making the 
product right is as important as dreaming it 
up and selling it. “People should look at Sat- 
urn as a potential watershed,” says the Uni- 
versity of Michigan’s Cole. “This is not just a 
bunch of guys using some new machinery on 
the plant floor. It’s really an entirely new vi- 
sion of the system.” If the vision is clear and 
true, the 1990s could bring a vigorous come- | 
back for American industry. —With reporting 
by Joseph Szczesny/Detroit 








A Road Test: Does the Car Measure Up? 








42 four-speed automatic. Saturn’s 
3 Suspension is supple enough so 
g that at high speed on a bumpy 
2 road, the car was perfectly stable. 
3 Some critics have complained 
z about excessive engine noise in 
" the Saturn, but I found it as quiet 
as any other small car I have driv- 
en. The variable-assist power 
steering, which kicks in at low 
speeds, makes parking-lot naviga- 
tion easy and comfortable. 

Inside, the feel of the car is dis- 
tinctly Japanese. The instrument 
cluster and analog gauges have a 
user-friendly design, and there are 
plenty of storage cubbies, includ- 
ing an oversize glove box. The 
split-folding rear seats enable the 
car to carry skis and other long 








Hell and back. (That’s Hell, Mich., 30 miles distant, a tiny 
town consisting of little more than a creek, a grocery store and 
a bar called the Dam Site Inn.) Conditioned by years of driv- 
ing subpar American subcompacts, I was genuinely surprised 
to find almost nothing at fault with the car. Spectacular it is 
not, but it is very good. And it comes loaded with the thought- 
ful amenities that have allowed the Japanese to outclass 
American automakers in the small-car market. 

The first thing I noted, with some pleasure, was the engine 
performance. In the basic sedan, the 1.9-liter, 85-h.p. engine is 
both peppy and smooth. The 16-valve, 123-h.p. version of the 
same engine is downright exciting, particularly with a standard 
shift, and reportedly has a top speed of 120 m.p.h. The five- 
speed stick shift runs smoothly through the gears, as does the 





cargo. Perhaps my only significant objection, one that has 
been noted by other reviewers, is a lack of legroom in the se- 
dan’s rear seats. 

Saturn officials have said their benchmark is the popular 
Honda Civic. Does Saturn make the grade? We will have to 
wait to see if Saturn is as durable, but I have driven the Civic 
and my impression is that the Saturn’s performance, handling 
and amenities all measure up to its Japanese rival. The Sat- 
urns have been designed for easy servicing too, right down to 
the transparent, easy-to-read fluid reservoirs under the hood 
and the clearly labeled fuse boxes and dipsticks. Someone at 
Saturn has been doing a lot of thinking about what the buyer 
wants, and that’s some of the best news out of Detroit in a 
long time. —By S.C. Gwynne 
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epending on your social cal- 
endar, you can feel perfectly 
at ease stepping out of the 
LS400 in top hat and tails. Or some- 


thing a good deal sportier. 





That’s because while the 
beauty of the LS400 may elicit 
images of gliding along gracious 


tree-lined boulevards, its perfor- 


mance triggers visions of maneuver- 


Fasten Your Cummerbund. 





ing through tight-banked turns. 

Thrust is provided by a 4.0- 
liter, 32-valve, 250-horsepower V8 
with racing-style hemispherical 
combustion chambers. The suspen- 
sion system is Grand-Prix-race- 


inspired as well, featuring a double- 


wishbone design at all four wheels. 


There’s something else at all 
four wheels: large vented disc 
brakes activated independently by 
one of the world’s most advanced 
anti-lock braking systems. 

In short, everything about the 
LS400 was engineered to deliver 


world-class performance. 


To sample this performance, 
call 800-872-5398 for vour nearest 
dealer and pay him a visit. 


He'll be the smart-looking 


guy with the tie. 
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YOU CAN'T TAKE THE CALL 
IF YOU DON’T TAKE THE PHONE. 


Let's face it, most so-called portable cellular phones are its a great travelling companion. 
not all that portable. Theyre heavy, cumbersome and quickly Yet, tiny as the P300 is, it's packed with handy 
become an unwelcome burden on the road. features. Likea flip-up antenna, a sophisticated alphanumeric 
Enter the NEC P300. It’s the first portable cellular phone memory, a 99-number speed dial, multi-NAM capabilities— 
that lives up to its description. even a built-in clock. 
At only 72”x2.3”x 10” and a featherweight 14 ounces, The NEC P300. It takes the hassle out of taking the phone. 


CaC Computers and Communications NEC 











CONSUMPTION 


Running on 
Tony Time 


With the specter of recession 
looming across the U.S., con- 
sumers and companies have cut 
back their spending. Yet Swiss 
jeweler Piaget, whose motto is 
“Always do better than is nec- 
| essary,” is betting that the time 
is ripe for a new round of con- 
spicuous consumption. Later 
this month Piaget will unveil its 
$1 million, gem-encrusted Aura 
watch, a flashy bauble that 
sports 237 diamonds set in an 
18-karat-gold band and case. 
The Aura is the crown jewel 
of 20 hyper-tony Piaget time- 
pieces that will tour 10 U.S. cit- 
ies. The company has no doubt 
that shoppers long to see, touch 
and even buy the watches, al- 
though the cheapest model sells 
for $79,000. “It has been our ex- 
perience that there has always 
been a market for the ultimate 
timepiece, regardless of the 
economic climate,” says Geda- 
lio Grinberg, chairman of the 
U.S. distributor of Piaget prod- 
ucts. The pricey watches may 
even be a leading indicator of 
economic conditions. A decade 
ago, Piaget brought out a $3 
million timepiece just in time 
for the 1982 recession. * 


| Is the Auraa leading indicator? 
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The 777 will have folding wings 
AIRCRAFT 

Cleared for 
Takeoff 


Boeing launched its new 777 jet 
with a supersonic deal last week 
when United Airlines became 
the first customer for the ad- 
vanced twin-engine plane. In 
the largest purchase of com- 
mercial aircraft ever, United 


BANKING 


Not Made 
Of Money 


As the real estate slump deep- 
ens, it is sending U.S. bank 
profits into the cellar. Last 
week Manhattan-based Citi- 
corp, the largest U.S. bank 
holding company, blamed $573 
million in bad real estate loans 
for a 38% decline in third- 
quarter earnings, which fell to 
$221 million. Chemical Bank- 
ing Corp. reported a $43.7 mil- 
lion loss for the third quarter 
and slashed its quarterly divi- 
dend on common stock from 
68¢ a share to 25¢ a share. In 
Los Angeles, Security Pacific’s 
profits for the quarter dropped 
27%, to $135 million. Other 
banks are expected to report 
substantial losses in the com- 
ing weeks. 

To cushion themselves 
against a rise in sour loans as 
the U.S. economy slumps, many 
banks are increasing their capi- 
tal reserves. For example, Citi- 
bank said last week it has more 
than quadrupled its reserve for 
losses on commercial loans 
from $59 million a year ago to 
$283 million. Banks are also 
clamping down on new lending. 
But while these moves will 
strengthen the banks, tighter 
capital is beginning to put 
the squeeze even on healthy 








placed $22 billion worth of or- 
ders and options on 128 Boeing 
jets, including 68 777s. The deal 
will enable Boeing to mount 
full-scale production of its first 
new jetliner since it began sell- 
ing its 757 and 767 models in 
1978. 

The 777 will seat some 360 
passengers and will have an ex- 
tra-wide wingspan to give it a 
4,800-mile range. The new jet 
will have optional fold-up wing 
tips that will enable it to park 
at existing airport gates. 

The deal came one week af- 
ter directors of UAL, United’s 
parent company, rejected the 
latest union bid to acquire the 
airline. The order indicated 
that United was eager to ex- 
pand its routes and put the 
takeover fight behind it. @ 


Heard up and down the street 


roys 


Hey, Kid: 
Cut It Out! 


You hear it before you see it. 
Clacker. Klickstick. Kabanger. 
No matter what you call it, it’s 
the most ubiquitous and ono- 
matopoctic toy in 20 years. 
That’s how long ago the Con- 
sumer Product Safety Commis- 


| sion banned the original clack- 


ers, which were often made of 
ceramic. Connected by ropes, 
they sometimes shattered on 
impact. But the 1990s model is 
made entirely of plastic and is 
apparently harmless—except to 
the sanity of adults. (Retail 
prices: $1.50 to $5.) One com- 
pany to thank for this is Classic 
Items of Chicago. It has sold 2.5 
million of its version, the Klika, 
since April. A Seattle company, 
Fascinations Toys and Gifts, 
has sold 900,000 of its Newton’s 
Yo-Yo. Competition for the ca- 
cophonous market share is 


w | reaching a peak. a 
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DEALS 


Take My 
Bank, Please 


The man with the golden 
touch has struck it rich again— 
or has he? Former Treasury 
Secretary William Simon 
reaped a $66 million profit 
when he and fellow investors 
acquired Gibson Greetings in 
1982 and sold the card compa- 
ny back to public stockholders 
16 months later. That windfall 
helped create the 1980s boom 
in leveraged buyouts and es- 
tablished Simon’s reputation 
as a master of mouth-watering 
financial deals. 

Simon now stands to pocket 
an estimated $20 million by sell- 
ing First Interstate of Hawaii, 
which owns the state’s fourth 
largest bank, to First Hawaiian, 
the second largest banking 
firm, for about $140 million. Si- 
mon’s investment group paid 
$31 million for First Interstate 
when it acquired the holding 
company last year. 

But the Justice Department 
has urged the Federal Reserve 
Board to reject Simon’s latest 
deal on the ground that it would 
substantially lessen competi- 
tion among Hawaii’s banks. In 
its application, First Hawaiian, 
which has 58 branches, said it 
would sell three offices outside 
Honolulu once the merger was 
approved. Bank officials had 
hoped the step would help 
eliminate antitrust objections 
to the purchase of First Inter- 
state. Even if the Federal Re- 
serve ultimately approves’ the 
merger, Justice could go to 
court to block the deal. » 


Simon hopes for another windfall 
































How Can A PersonWho Puts Such 
oh'lechnology On His Feet. 
Put Low Téchnology In His Mouth? 





Some otherwise very smart, very active people clean teeth and gums nearly plaque-free every time you use 
are strangely sedentary when it comes to oral hygiene. _ it. Nothing has ever worked quite like it. No manual tooth- 


Dental couch potatoes, as it were. Still not using the brush. No electric toothbrush. It’s state-of-the-art. A 
INTERPLAK® Home Plaque Removal Instrument. Does quantum leap. Technology for your mouth. And it’s even 
the shoe fit? If so, consider this. The INTERPLAK the brand most recommended by dental professionals. So if 
instrument from Bausch & Lomb has revolutionized you still don’t have an INTERPLAK instrument, shape up. 


oral hygiene. Its nonabrasive bristles rotate 4200 times Put on those high-tech shoes I . 
a minute—and reverse direction 46 times a second—to and run to a store near you. INTERPLAK 


BAUSCH ADIA) The INTERPLAK Home Plaque Removal Instrument is acceptable as an effective cleaning instrument, which significantly reduces both dental plaque and 
& LO B sceerTame gingivitis when used as part of a program for good oral hygiene and regular professional care. INTERPLAK® is the registered trademark of Bausch & Lomb Oral 
RAL CARE CANIN | Soe Care Division, Inc. ©1990 Bausch & Lomb Oral Care Division, Inc 
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By LEON JAROFF 


They begin to form when he is still an ado- 
lescent, smooth fatty streaks on the interior 
wall of a major coronary artery—the ominous 
consequence of a typically American high- 
cholesterol, high-fat diet. By his 20s, the 
streaks have formed plaques, growths with a 
fatty center covered by a fibrous cap of smooth 
muscle cells, By his 40s, the plaque, its buildup 
accelerated by smoking and high blood pres- 
sure, has protruded well into the bloodstream, 
closing 65% of the arterial passage. The blood 
swirls and eddies dangerously as it forces its 
way past the swelling obstructions. 


heart disease. Eventually the narrowing arte- 
rial passage could be blocked by a blood clot 
or by a spasm that constricts and closes the 
artery. That could cut off the blood supply to 
his heart, causing possibly fatal damage to its 
muscle. In short, he is a prime candidate for 
heart attack, which annually strikes 1.5 mil- 





lion Americans, killing half a million of 


them. (Women as well as men are vulnerable 
to heart disease, though usually later in life.) 

But in this case some of the plaques start 
to shrink, almost imperceptibly at first, as the 
fatty material in its core migrates back into 
the bloodstream. Blood begins flowing more 
smoothly through the rejuvenated artery, and 
two years later, only 50% of the passage is 
blocked. The seemingly inexorable advance 
of cardiovascular disease has been reversed, 
and as the plaque continues to shrink, the 
risk of a heart attack has largely passed. 


nly a few years ago, this happy end- 
O:: would have been considered 
unlikely, if not impossible. While 
the progression of heart disease could be 
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He now has a well-developed case of 











Beating Back a Ruthless Killer 














slowed and perhaps even halted by diet 
and drugs, surgery was apparently the only 
way to reverse—albeit temporarily—the 
damage from heart disease and restore a 
healthy blood flow. Now, for many cardiac 
patients, there may be a safer and much 
less expensive way. 

In separate controlled studies, Dr. 
David Blankenhorn of the University of 
Southern California and Dr. Greg Brown 
at the University of Washington have 
shown that the buildup of arterial plaque 
can be reversed by a combination of drugs 
and a low-fat diet. A third study, by Dr. 
Dean Ornish of the University of Califor- 
nia at San Francisco, has generated even 
more remarkable results. In his book, Dr. 
Dean Ornish’s Program for Reversing Heart 
Disease, published by Random House this 
month, Ornish de- 
scribes how changes in 
life-style alone, like re- 
ducing stress as well as 
fat, can effectively re- 
verse heart disease. 

Results of the ex- 
periments far exceeded 
expectations. Brown, 
for example, designed 
his study only to deter- 
mine if the progress of 
heart disease could be 
halted. ‘‘The biggest 
surprise,” he says, “was 
that the arteries actual- 
ly got better. I thought 


Blocked arteries can be unclogged without surgery, according to studies by leading 
researchers, and that could transform the way doctors treat heart disease 











that they probably wouldn’t get worse, but I 
was a disbeliever about possible regression 
of the disease.” Now Brown and an increas- 
ing number of cardiologists have been con- 
verted, And for many cardiac paticnts, that 
could drastically change the way atheroscle- 
rosis is treated. 

In the U.S. alone, surgeons annually 
perform 330,000 coronary bypass opera- 
tions. An additional 190,000 cardiac pa- 
tients every year undergo angioplasty, 
which usually involves the use of a balloon- 
tipped catheter to widen their arterial pas- 
sages. Both operations provide immediate, 
dramatic relief for the cardiac patient. But 
there are some risks: in rare cases, cither 
technique can trigger a heart attack. Then, 
too, relief is only temporary. Five years or 
so after bypass surgery, on average, plaque 
has built up in the grafted veins. And arter- 
ies opened by angioplasty sometimes be- 
come partly blocked again within three to 
six months. Finally, the price tags are stag- 
gering: about $7,500 for angioplasty, be- 
tween $30,000 and $40,000 for bypass sur- 
gery. All told, some $11 billion is spent in 
the U.S. each year on surgery for coronary 
heart disease. 

In many cases, bypass surgery or angio- 
plasty will remain the strategy of choice. 
There are those with advanced heart dis- 
ease, says Blankenhorn, “who clearly can’t 
wait. If they try therapy alone when they 
really need surgery, they can have a disas- 
trous outcome—a catastrophic heart at- 
tack.” But others, with less serious cases, 
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may be able to avoid surgery—if they are 
willing to make radical changes in their 
dict and life-style. 

While trials beginning in the 1950s had 
shown that drugs and diet could reverse 
atherosclerosis in laboratory animals, 
Blankenhorn’s groundbreaking work, be- 
gun in 1980, was the first controlled study 
demonstrating that the same results could 
be produced in humans. His subjects were 
188 nonsmoking males who had under- 
gone bypass surgery. (Most heart-disease 
research has been done on men rather than 
women.) Blankenhorn placed half of them 
on a diet containing 22% fat and gave them 
colestipol and large doses of niacin, both 
standard cholesterol-reducing drugs. The 
other recruits, the control group, merely 
limited the fat content of their diet, 

All the men in the drug-taking group 
realized what Blankenhorn terms a “spec- 
tacular reduction” in their total cholester- 
ol, and 16% of them showed decreases in 
their arterial plaque. “As long as you don’t 
batter arteries with cigarettes and high 
cholesterol,” he concluded, “they have a 
remarkable healing ability.” 





rown’s study, begun in 1984 and re- 

ported at an American Heart Asso- 

ciation meeting last year, involved 
146 men with high cholesterol levels and a 
family history of heart disease. Brown divid- 
ed his subjects into three groups, one taking 
niacin and colestipol, the second receiving 
colestipol and another cholesterol reducer, 
lovastatin, The third or control group got 
only a pair of placebos. All the men were 
placed on a diet that limited fats to 30% of 
total calories, the level recommended by the 
A.H.A. Here, too, after 2 years, those tak- 
ing the drugs experienced large drops in 


their total cholesterol level, and 35% 
showed a decrease in arterial plaque. 
these results convinced both 


Blankenhorn and Brown that reduced cho- 
| lesterol was the major contributor to the 
reversal, Ornish has his doubts. “If lower- 
ing cholesterol were the primary factor in 
causing reversal of heart disease,” he notes 
in his book, “most of the patients in the 
studies by Dr. Blankenhorn and Dr. Brown 
who were taking cholesterol-lowering 
drugs should have shown reversal, since al- 
most all of these patients had substantial 
decreases in blood-cholesterol levels. Yet 
only a minority showed reversal.” 

Why? Ornish believes these studies, un- 
like his, did not deal with other factors that 
he believes contribute greatly to cardiovas- 
cular disease: and an individual’s 
“sense of isolation.” His trial was small, in- 
volving only 41 San Francisco Bay area men 
with heart disease. The 19 participants in his 
control group were to follow their doctors’ 
recommendations; for the 22 others in the 
experimental group, however, he ordered a 
strict, exacting regimen. 

They kept to a vegetarian diet that con- 
tained less than 10% fat and banned all 
oils. At twice-weekly meetings, a psycholo- 
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stress 
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gist held group support sessions. Everyone 
was taught stress-management techniques, 
including yoga, and was told to spend an 
hour a day meditating, visualizing arteries 
unclogging, and doing relaxation and 
breathing drills. Smoking was prohibited 
and moderate exercise recommended. 

After just one year of the study, block- 
ages in the arteries of two-thirds of the 
control group had worsened. But 18 of the 
22 in Ornish’s experimental group had an 
increase in blood flow to the heart and a re- 
gression of blockages, on average, from 
61.1% to 55.8%. 

Could the “togetherness” and reduc- 
tion of stress account for at least part of 
that remarkable reversal? Some experts 
think so. They point to studies that asso- 
ciate a sense of isolation with increased 
risk of many illnesses, including heart dis- 
ease. And at the New England Deaconess 
Hospital in Boston, Harvard cardiologist 
Herbert Benson is studying the biochemi- 
cal effects of stress on the body. 

Stress, Benson explains, brings on a rise 
in blood pressure and spurs the release of 
catecholamines, substances that increase 
the tendency of blood to clot and make ar- 
teries more vulnerable to spasm. Over 


STRESS 
REDUCTION 


To alleviate stress, a 
cardiac patient at 
Boston’s New 
England Deaconess 
Hospital practices 
meditation. Stress 
can lead to high 
blood pressure and 
other changes 
damaging to the 
arteries. 
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EXERCISE 


By working out 

at a Manhattan 
corporate fitness 
center, these 
employees can lose 
weight and increase 
HDL, their good 
cholesterol. But for 


cardiac patients, 
gentler exercise is 


prescribed. 


time, these changes play an important role, 
many doctors believe, in the progression of 
heart disease. However, Benson has 
shown, the changes can be largely counter- 
acted by the “relaxation response” that fol- 
lows 15 minutes of meditation a day. 

Still, most researchers continue to be- 
lieve that lowering cholesterol levels is the 
master key to reversing heart disease. Dr. 
William Castelli, director of the famed Fra- 
mingham Study, which since 1948 has moni- 
tored the coronary health of 5,000 people in 
the Massachusetts town, offers this prescrip- 
tion for regression: reduce the level of total 
cholesterol below 150 mg per deciliter of 
blood and the level of LDL, the bad form of 
cholesterol that clogs arteries, below 90. In 
addition, says Castelli, the ratio of total cho- 
lesterol to HDL, the good cholesterol that 
helps clear arteries, should be less than 3.5 

Clearly, preventing heart disease is 
better than trying to reverse it once the 
process starts. Experts differ on the best 
mix of prevention strategies, but they 
agree on one thing: Americans should cut 
down on the fat in their diet. Otherwise, 
they could be eating themselves into an 
carly grave. |—Reported by Christine Gorman/ 
Boston and Jeanne McDowell/San Francisco 
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_, 500 MILES FROM AUSTRALIA. THE QE2 
gi RELIES ON ITS SATELLITE 
NAVIGATION SYSTEM, ITS DOPPLER LOG 
AND ITS MURATA FAX MACHINE. 


The Queen Elizabeth 2 uses a Murata fax to relay manifests, weather reports and supply requests to the 
next port. Sixteen years ago Murata wasa pioneer in the fax market. Today we're a leader witha complete 


For more information, call 1-800-543-4636, outside the US. call 214-403-3 300, 





line of feature packed, easy-to-use machines. They're extremely reliable, too 
Which is critical, even if your office isn’t thousands of miles from shore 


For The Most Important Business 
In The World. Yours 





















What can the fortunate 500 
do with long distance that your 
business cant? Now, nothing. 


INTRODUCING MCI VISION’ BIG BUSINESS LONG 
DISTANCE FOR YOUR BUSINESS. 

There are 7 million small and medium-sized businesses in America 
that need what only MCI Vision gives them: a complete package of 
long distance control, customization, and value only big businesses 
used to get. 


GET THE MOST FOR YOUR LONG DISTANCE DOLLAR. 

MCI Vision saves you money three ways. First, you pay one basic low 
rate for your long distance, no matter where in the U.S. you call. 

Second, MCI Vision consolidates all your calls from all your locations, 
including card calls. So you get maximum volume discounts. 

Third, MCI Vision gives you six-second billing on every call—even 
international calls—so you'll save even more. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS BILLING THAT COMMUNICATES. 

An MC] Vision bill is more than just a bill. It's a telecommunications 
management tool that details all charges for all calls and all types of 
access—by individual, department, client or location. All on a single, 
comprehensive monthly statement. You'll never have to wade through 
multiple bills again. 


LONG DISTANCE CONTROL AND FLEXIBILITY LIKE 
NEVER BEFORE. 

MCI Vision lets you limit calls by location, or even by individual. It's 
like having a telecom department without the department. And as your 
business grows, MCI Vision grows with it. Add locations. Add features. 
Add personnel. There's never a charge for changing your requirements. 


THE POWER BEHIND MCI VISION. 

The MCI Global Network stands behind MCI Vision. It gives you 
unsurpassed call quality and direct-dial access to anywhere in the US. 
and more than 170 countries worldwide. Plus MCI operators and dedi- 
cated customer service every hour of every day. 

MCT Vision. It’s the only long distance service of its kind. 

And it’s only from MCI. 
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Let us show you: 
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Getting Bad News Firsthand 


An ad slump causes newspapers to trim their editorial sails 





cluding the Denver Post, Dallas Times- 
Herald and Oakland Tribune. 

Healthier papers too are questioning 
the need for some expensive coverage. The 
Washington Post said last week it will halt a 
long-standing growth trend in news staff 
and budget, scrutinize travel more closely 
and tighten the news space and manpower 
for nine local weekly sections. The Wall 
Street Journal announced a budget freeze 
and limits on news space. Dow Jones chair- 
man Warren Phillips, who built the Journal 
into a globe-spanning enterprise, told the 


hen Thomas Geyer started running | 

the New Haven Register in 1986, | 
the paper’s Connecticut marketplace was 
booming. That made it possible to increase 
profits while simultaneously transforming 
a lackluster broadsheet into an editorially 
aggressive and graphically vibrant winner 
of awards, including the New England 
Newspaper Association's 1988 prize for 
the best Sunday paper of its size. But this 
year, as employment and house sales | 
slowed, classified notices fell off 25%. The 
biggest display advertiser, the Macy’s retail 
chain, cut its pages 15%. Overall, Register 
ad linage plummeted 20%. 

In an effort to sustain profit margins, 
Geyer repeatedly imposed layoffs and oth- 
er economies. Last week, however, 
when parent company president : 
Robert Jelenic demanded yet an- 
other round of dismissals, Geyer 
warned that further cuts might 
damage the paper’s news con- 
tent and circulation. Employees 
were then treated to the unusual 
spectacle of a chief executive be- 
ing sacked for fighting to retain 
jobs for the rank and file. Jelenic 
imposed the cuts himself, reducing 
the news staff from a onetime high of 
190 to 108. 

Geyer was only the most dramatic 
victim of a recession-induced advertis- 
ing bust that has hit dailies across the 
U.S. Although circulation is holding 
steady, advertisers are skittish, and they 
normally account for about 70% of news- 
paper revenues. Hardly a major daily has 
escaped, from the normally ad-fat Los An- 
geles Times, where August's classified lin- 
age fell 17% below the same month last 
year, to the New York Times, the parent 
company of which reported last week that 
third-quarter profits from continuing oper- 
ations fell 43.9%, in large part because of a 
10.7% drop in ad linage. Says executive di- 
rector Morley L. Piper of the New England 
Newspaper Association: “It’s an industry- 
wide slump—the worst in this region, | 
think, since the Depression years.” 

For readers, any lasting shortfall in ad- 
vertising leads to a reduction in news cov- 
erage. Most publications maintain a more 
or less fixed ratio between advertising 
pages and editorial pages, permitting 
short-term variations but cutting news 
space and staff if a slump persists. While 
few papers have scaled down as drastically 
as the Register, which is also burdened with 
a reported $200 million in takeover debt, 
cuts or hiring freezes have come at papers 
| that were faltering even in better times, in- 




























staff in a memo that “adverse market con- 
ditions” would continue, particularly in the 
US., in 1991. Thus, he said, “it’s prudent 
for us to take steps now.” Days after the 
| memg, Phillips set a July 1, 1991, date for 
his already expected retirement. 

Although most newspapers this year 
will retain about 15% of their revenues as 
profit, a margin that many other businesses 
would envy, and although the most acute 
financial problems seem to be cyclical, 
many editors and analysts fear that the in- 
dustry faces long-term trouble. The biggest 
problem is a steady decline in reader inter- 
est. In 1946, for every 100 U.S. houscholds, 
there were 133 newspapers sold. Today 
| that figure is halved. Ever more worrisome 
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is the sharp decline in reader interest 
among the under-30 generation, despite 
attention getters ranging from high-tech 
graphics to more coverage of rock music. 

The drop in importance to readers has 

been mirrored among advertisers. In 1946 
®ewspapers accounted for 35% of all ad 
dollars spent; today they reap just 26%. 
While newspapers still outsell television in 
total advertising, TV dominates in national 
ads, which come prepackaged and are sold 
in bulk. Newspapers rely on local advertis- 
ing, which is often less profitable because it 
must be sold bit by bit and may require 
costly involvement in makeup and produc- 
tion. In addition, much advertising that 
traditionally appeared on newspaper pages 
is now done through preprinted inserts, at 
lower fees, or has gone over to direct mail. 

Many newspapers seek to reinvent the 

format. But they differ sharply about what 
tack to take. Some, including the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer and Dallas Morning News, 
carry more national and international cov- 
erage, believing readers have had their ho- 
rizons broadened by TV. Others, including 
the Boston Herald and NewarkStar Ledger, 
seem to feel their best chance at survival is 
to stay resolutely local. 

Dave Burgin, a veteran editor who now 
runs the Houston Post, argues that news- 
papers must concede they are no longer 
the means by which people first learn 

about events. Therefore, he says, they 
must become more featurish, with life- 
style and entertainment moved up to 
the front page. The New York Times 
has already moved in that direction, 
playing up pop sociology and urban 
angst—and the gray dowager will in- 
troduce color late next year. To 
compete with broadcasting’s once- 
over-lightly approach, papers 
such as the St. Paul Pioneer-Press 
and Providence Journal have ex- 
perimented with running a high- 
lighted synopsis within some 
long stories. 
Even alarmists concede that newspa- 
pers will persist in some form for a long 
time. Says analyst John Morton of the con- 
sultants Lynch Jones & Ryan: “There is 
still no cheaper or more economic way to 
deliver a mass amount of news to a mass 
audience.” But in a business accustomed to 
high profit, a slight slippage can result in 
cutbacks of coverage. Some editors predict 
that newspapers will become repackagers, 
rather than originators, of information, 
dropping costly foreign bureaus and inves- 
tigative projects in favor of wire-service 
copy. Other editors argue that what makes 
newspapers marketably different is depth 
and detail. One can only hope the believers 
in news coverage are right—and that they 
prevail. —By William A. Henry Ill. 
Reported by Christine Gorman/New York and 
William McWhirter/Chicago 
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Will Cadillac owners ever forgive us? 

When you compare their Sedan DeVille 
to our Chrysler Fifth Avenue, it’s amazing 
how much luxury these two cars have in 
common. Until you get to the base sticker 
price. That's where Chrysler has the advan 
tage. The $9,500 Advantage! 


But we don't just protect you from a high 


price. We also protect you with the best 
owner care you get from any luxury sedan. 
Our exclusive Crystal Key warranty!t 
The highest quality 
rating in its class. 
With its wealth of luxury features and 
engineering advantages, it’s no wonder a 


recent independent buyer survey rated Fifth 




















CI ler’ C | Key B Avenue the highest quality car in its 
class. In fact, the Consumer Attitude 
| BASIC CAR 
WARRANTY MAJOR POWERTRAIN/ sac — "yg Research Company rated it #1 in every 
Covers satire | COMPONENTS ENGINE THROUGH 4 : 
car except | PROTECTION | PROTECTION | ,.unOuGl ‘ 
normal upkeey single category when it came to 
Cuarsien | 5 YEARS/ | 5 YEARS/ | 7 YEARS/ | 7 YEARS/ | quality and that included fit, fin 
MEW YORKER 50,000 50,000 70,000 100,000 
FIFTH AVENUE | " ; 
a A ( | = | es | ish, overall quality of workmanship 
Capiliac | 4 YEARS/ | 4 YEARS/ | 4 YEARS/ | 6 YEARS) |. 4¢ a .* 
BENE | 50,000Mi | 50,000Mi | 50,000Mi | 100,.000Mm, | 2d freedom from noise’ 
Toad | Tae a nee ve . " 
UNCOLN 4 YEARS/ | 4 YEARS/ | 4 YEARS/ | 6 YEARS, Perhaps the most important engineer- 
CONTINENTAL | 50,000 Mi | 50,000Mi | 50,000M. | 100,000 Mi — 
+ + + : ing advantage that you'll find on any car, 
Laxus 4 YEARS/ | 4 YEARS/ | 6 YEARS/ | 6 YEARS/ . Se, Se : 
ts 400 50,000 Mi 50,000 Mi 70,000 Mi | UNUMITED | however, is the driver's air bag. It’s 
T z= LORE Ta ; : ; 
ROLLS ROYCE 3 YEARS/ | 3 YEARS 3 YEARS! | 3 YEARS/ | included as standard equipment in every 
CORMICHE | UNLIMITED | UNLIMITED | UNLIMITED | UNLIMITED , 
fie ] | Chrysler brand car. When used with the 
WERCEDES | 4 YEARS/ | 4 YEARS/ | 4 YEARS/ | 4 YEARS) ’ 
560 SEL M 0 Mi 0 M 50,000 M . os ae . 
sd S00e0 te. | 50000 = safety belt, it is the most effective driver 








*1991 model base sticker price comparison to Cadillac Sedan DeVille 


Based on warranty and pricir 


ng information at time of printing. *Consumer Attitude Researc h, Inc 
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Luxury 
Advantage. 


protection you'll 
find. And let 
ter after 
grateful let 


ter has told us 





one thing for 
certain—air bags help save lives. 
There is no luxury without 
engineering. 

Fifth Avenue is engineered with one 
advantage after another, And if you're 
still thinking of buying a Cadillac Sedan 
DeVille, we know 9,500 advantages to 


keep in mind. The $9,500 Advantage. 


WV 7O y 
To buy or lease, please ca V 


1-800-4A-CHRYSLER Chayaler 


le up tor salety 


Advantage: 
Chrysler. 


See 5/50 and 7/70 (powertrain) limited warranties at dealer. Restrictions apply 
1990 Second Quarter Study. Fifth Avenue Classification: Basic Large Segment 
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Saying Goodbye to Mr. Lee 


Dow Jones bails out of a long-running feud in Singapore 


Wy e’d like to express our regret,” de- 
clared the editorial in last week’s 
Wall Street Journal worldwide, “that we are 
suspending our remaining circulation in 
the Republic of Singapore.” Daily copies 
of its Asian edition sold in the bustling 
Southeast Asian city-state, the piece noted, 
had already been cut by official edict from 
5,000 to just 400. A new Singapore press 
law requiring foreign publications to be li- 
censed annually and to post a deposit 
against legal judgments makes clear that 
“what the government of Singapore wants 
is for the foreign press to practice self-cen- 
sorship,” the editorial continued. “We can- 
not accept the implicit bargain.” With that, 
the newspaper announced that it would no 
longer sell any copies in Singapore. 
The move leaves Singapore (pop. 
million), one of the Pacific Rim’s most dy- 
namic centers, as that rarity, a non-Com- 
munist country without some edition of the 
far-flung financial newspaper (worldwide 
circ. more than 2 million). The Journal's 
decision also marks the latest step in a 
long-running feud between the island re- 
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suitcase. For a dealer near you, call 1-800-635-5505. And get the perfect room for two. =a — 
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Prime Minister 
Lee: a Cambridge 
law graduate who 
makes no secret 


Western media 
and their 
influence 





Ptr, 
public and foreign-based publications in 
gencral about the government's right to re- 
ply to coverage. The circulation of the 
Asian Wall Street Journal was cut in 1987, 
when the paper refused to print in full a 


lengthy government letter about an article 
on a proposed new stock exchange. Anoth- 


~ 


er Dow Jones & Co. publication, the Hong 
Kong~based weekly Far Eastern Economic 
Review, stopped Singapore distribution in 
1988 after its circulation was crimped from 
10,000 to 500 

TIME too has had its problems. The 
magazine's circulation was cut from nearly 
19,000 to 2,000 for seven months in 1987, 
after it failed to print promptly a govern- 
ment letter citing errors in a story about 
an opposition leader. The circulation of 


Asiaweek, a regional weekly owned by 


Time Warner, was cut from 11,000 copies 
to 500 in 1987 for similar reasons, then re- 
cently raised to 7,500. 

Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew, a 
Cambridge law graduate who has run the 
former British colony since independence 
in 1965, makes no secret of his distrust of 
Western media and their influence. In a 
speech last week, Lee argued that TV 
news broadcasts, with their dramatic 
reports on protests in Korea and the Phil- 
ippines, led to last year’s Beijing student 
massacre. The broadcasts, he alleged, 
misled China’s students into thinking 
they too could force speedy government 
change. As for his own government, Lee 
said, it “can and will insist on no foreign 
interference in the domestic politics of 
Singapore.” By Jay Branegan/Hong Kong. 
With reporting by Leslie Whitaker/New York 
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Education 





Hard Times on the Old Quad 








By SUSAN TIFFT 


hese are trying days on American cam- 

puses. Faced with the double dilemma 
of a shrinking student population and ris- 
ing costs, colleges and universities across 
the country are simultaneously rattling tin 
cups and wielding budget axes. One result: 
sharp cutbacks in programs and services. 
| “The 1990s,” says Cornell University Pres- 
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ident Frank H.T. Rhodes, “are going to be 
very tough.” 

He should know. Last week Cornell 
announced plans to seek $1.25 billion in 
private donations by 1995—the largest 
fund-raising target in the history of Ameri- 
can higher education. Cornell’s drive is but 
the latest in a series of efforts to acquire 
huge sums for colleges and universities. 
Last month Columbia set a new five-year 
goal of $1.15 billion. Yale will embark ona 
$1 billion-plus campaign sometime in the 





considering a target as high as $2 billion. 
As they dun alumni and other donors 
for funds, schools are also pinching pen- 
nies, sometimes in dramatic fashion. Bryn 
Mawr is phasing out five graduate depart- 
ments, including Spanish and anthropolo- 
gy. Lehigh has eliminated its classics de- 
partment, while Northwestern has cut its 
nursing and dental hygiene programs. Co- 
lumbia, which earlier abandoned its lin- 











next 18 months, and Harvard is said to be | 





Battered by a sagging economy and a birth dearth, colleges are 
struggling hard to live within their means 


| nounced in June that it would follow the 


Cornell, above, ponies up nearly four times as much for student aid today as it did in 1980 


University of Chicago’s lead and shut down 
its library science school. Dartmouth has 
cut 55 staffers and eliminated seven junior 
varsity sports, including men’s tennis, la- 
crosse, soccer and golf. 

Some colleges are hiring strategic plan- 
ners; others are contracting out janitorial 
services. Stanford recently decided to form 
a new management company, complete 
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with a nonacademic CEO, to handle its fi- 
nances and investments. Harvard, Duke 
and Princeton already have similar organi- 
zations. Last spring Franklin & Marshall 
College sold its bookstore to a private 
company, netting the school $900,000 and 
saving it the burden of carrying unsold in- 
ventory. “This is not a onetime adjust- 
ment,” says Lehigh President Peter Likins. 
“It’s going to be a way of life.” 
Post-secondary institutions are feeling 
both an economic and a demographic 
squeeze. As the stock and bond markets 
continue to wilt, schools can no longer 
expect robust returns on their endow- 
ments, so they are struggling to refurbish 
their capital. Meantime, the days of bulg- 
ing classrooms are long gone. The 1965-75 
baby bust led to a 10% dip in the number of 
college-age students in the 1980s; the head 
count will plummet a further 25% by the 
mid-1990s. The ability of institutions 
to simply crank up tuition and fees has 











scaled back a projected 6.9% hike in tu- 
ition, room and board to 6.7%, leaving a 
still daunting annual bill per student of 
$20,498. “We used to view tuition as a tithe 
paid by grateful parishioners,” says North- 
western President Arnold Weber. “Now 
there clearly is price resistance.” 

Traditionally, colleges have buffered 
the sticker shock of tuition with assistance 
programs that were heavily subsidized by 
Washington. But over the past decade the 
Federal Government’s commitment to 
that aid has failed to keep pace with infla- 
tion, and universities have been forced to 
take up the slack. “It’s ironic,” says Eamon 
Kelly, president of Tulane. “The Reagan 
Administration criticized us for high tu- 
itions, yet a substantial part of that was 
caused by their cutbacks in aid, which we 
then had to replace.” At Cornell, the sum 
earmarked for student grants and loans— 
$28.2 million—is almost four times what it 
was in 1980, 

Five-figure price tags and deep budget 


| Cuts at some private colleges may drive stu- 


dents to the less expensive public sector, 
where the annual bill for an undergraduate 
education averages just $6,991 this year. 
But that bargain is unlikely to last. State 
legislatures across the country are slashing 
their subsidies to higher education, forcing 
the same belt tightening and search for do- 
nations that afflict the private sector. The 
City University of New York has canceled 
2,000 classes this year and hired 670 fewer 
adjunct teachers. “We're all facing a reve- 
nue diet,” says Gilbert Whitaker, provost 
at the University of Michigan, where the 


| State appropriation has fallen from 59% of 


total revenue to 44% over the past decade. 

If there is good news in all the slash- 
ing, it may be that colleges are starting to 
take a more focused look at their priori- 
ties and discard the notion that they must 
offer a full panoply of academic disci- 
plines. “Universities cannot be all things 
to all people,” says William Danforth, 
chancellor of Washington University, 
which in the past year dumped both its so- 
ciology department and its dentistry 
school. The likelihood is that most col- 
leges will weather the storms of reorgani- 
zation; some may even emerge stronger 
than before. 

But if the rough going lasts indefinitely, 
as it appears it might, high tuitions and 
Stagnant sources of aid could turn Ameri- 
ca’s pluralistic system of higher educa- 
tion—the pride of the postwar era— back 
into a preserve of the well-heeled. “We 
have some real social tinder here,” warns 
Columbia President Michael Sovern. Al- 
ready Smith College has announced that it 
will end its five-year practice of admitting 
students without regard to financial need, 
starting with next fall’s freshman class. 
That could be an unpleasant harbinger of 
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also hit a ceiling. Last spring Princeton 
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If you want to fly high, you ought to 
reduce the project risks before lift-off, 
or even better, remove them. 

For 100 years comprehensive tech- 
nical and financial resources have made 
Allianz a proven partner for business. 
Chance has played no role in making 
us the leader in the demanding Euro- 
pean market. Nowadays, Allianz insures 


major industrial and technical projects 
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Allianz Insurance Company Allianz 
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Volvo HasBuilt A Reputation For 


ing Accidents, 


Subaru Has Built 


utation For Avoiding Them. 


The Volvo 240 has done a fine job 
of surviv ing accidents. And we, at 
Subaru, have always admired that. 

So we gave the new Subaru 
Legacy unibody construction like 
the Volvo 240. 

But at Subaru, we think there’s 
something even better than surviy ing 
accidents. And that’s not getting into 
them in the first place. 

So unlike the 240, the Subaru 
Legacy offers an optional anti-lock 
braking system ( ABS). A feature that 
pumps your brakes automatically for 
maximum maneuverability and | gives 
you much greater stecr ing control 
during heavy braking. 

U nlike the 240, the Subaru | Lgacy 


is available with full-time four wheel 
drive. A more civilized form of four 
wheel drive giving you greater trac- 
tion on smooth high speed highways 
as well as on w ashbx yard dirt roads. 

And unlike most cars in the world, 
the Subaru Legacy comes with both 
four wheel disc brakes and indepen- 
dent suspension. 

At Subaru, we know that even cars 
not involved in accidents can eventu 
ally come apart. So every Subaru is 
put together to stay together through 
conditions which drive other cars 
into the ground. Of course, we can’t 
guarantee how long every one of our 
cars will last. But we do know 93% of 
all Subaru cars registered in America 


since 1979 are still on the road.* 

And the new Subaru I egacy may 
even surpass that record for durability. 
A Subaru Legacy has broken the FIA 
World Speed/Endurance record by 
running 19 days at an average speed 
of 138. 8 mph for more than 62,000 
miles.* 

So you sec, it wasn’t just accidents 
the Subaru Legacy was designed to 
avoid. Bu junk yards as well. 


a L. Polk & Co. Statistics, July 1, 1988 th date the 
ationale De L’Auromobik 


Subard Legacy 


We Built Our Reputation By 
Building A Better Car. 








History — 


‘Shaky Empires, Then and Now | 


The Kremlin and the West would both do well to ell to study what 
| happened to the Ottoman Turks at the beginning of the century 


| nies that were far from home and 


By MICHAEL MANDELBAUM 


rom Estonia on the Baltic Sea to Ta- 
dzhikistan in the Pamir mountains of 
Central Asia, the Soviet Union is coming 
apart at the seams. The U.S.S.R. as such 
might soon cease to exist. In its place may 
be a smaller, though still vast, country, per- 
haps called simply Russia, while Estonia 
and Tadzhikistan could be two of 
a dozen or more Soviet republics 
that become independent coun- 
tries. If that happens, the world 
will have lost not only its first 
communist state but also its last 
great multinational empire. 
Earlier in this century, imperi- 
al rulers in London, Paris and the 
Hague saw subject peoples de- 
mand and win their freedom. Now 
it seems to be Moscow’s turn. It 
was relatively easy for the British, 
French and Dutch to give up colo- 





scattered around the globe. By 
contrast, the Soviet empire, al- 
though enormous, is concentrat- 
ed on the Eurasian landmass. In 
debating whether the U.S.S.R.’s 
rebellious regions can become 
its peaceful neighbors, Western 
policymakers and analysts are 
turning to a historical parallel: the 
vanished domain of the Ottoman 
Turks. 

The Ottomans—whose name 
came from the founding chief- 
tain, Osman—governed many of 
the same territories the Kremlin 
sought to dominate when Joseph 
Stalin expanded the bounds of 
Soviet power after World War II. 
At the zenith of the empire, in 


Much as the Soviet Union has embodied a 
communist ideology committed to world 
revolution, Ottoman Turkey posed to 
Christian Europe the challenge of militant 
Islam. 

Moreover, much as the survival of the 
Soviet Union in its present form is threat- 
ened by unrest among its non-Russian mi- 
norities, the Ottoman Empire ultimately 


Suleyman the Magnificent at the height of his imperial glory 


ogy and commerce, restive nationalities 
turn away from Moscow and toward the 
outside world. 

The outside world looks back with a 
combination of encouragement for the 
independence movements and wariness 
of the consequences if they push their 
cause too far too fast. Here too there is a 
parallel with the fate of the Ottomans. 
The Eastern Question, as the political 
dangers and opportunities of Ottoman 
decline were collectively known in the 
19th century, provoked decades of diplo- 
matic maneuvering and espionage, along 


| with occasional bloodletting. In 1854 the 


British and French joined forces to pre- 
vent Russia from seizing Turkey's Euro- 
pean provinces. The result was 
the Crimean War, which gave the 
world Florence Nightingale, the 
charge of the Light Brigade and 
the first modern war correspon- 
dents. Fearing the consequences 
of such entanglements for his 
own country, the German leader 
Otto von Bismarck declared that 
the Eastern Question was “not 
worth the bones of a Pomeranian 
grenadier.” 

Ultimately the Ottoman de- 
cline cost Germany and the rest of 
Europe a great deal more than 
that. In June 1914 a Serbian na- 
tionalist, angry that the Austrian 
Habsburgs had replaced the Otto- 
mans as the rulers of the Balkans, 
assassinated the Austrian Arch- 
duke Francis Ferdinand in Saraje- 
vo, triggering the unprecedented 
death and destruction of World 
War I. 

Western intervention in the 
collapse of the Soviet Union 
could also be disastrous, since it 
could drag the U.S. and its allies 
into shooting wars between Mos- 
cow and rebellious nationalist 
groups. Partly for that reason, 
Western countries have chosen to 
stand aside from Soviet inter- 
nal upheavals. When Moscow 
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the reign of Sultan Sileyman the 
Magnificent in the 16th century, 
the Turks controlled most of present-day 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Romania and Yugo- 
slavia. Parts of the U.S.S.R. were also Ot- 
toman possessions: the Crimean peninsu- 
la on the Black Sea, as well as the 
Caucasus, which include the strife-torn 
Soviet republics of Georgia, Armenia and 
Azerbaijan. 

The similarity between the Ottoman 
and Soviet empires is more than a matter 
of geography. For nearly 300 years the 
Turks were in almost constant conflict with 
the great powers of Europe. That struggle, 
like the cold war, involved a clash not just 
of political ambitions but also of creeds. 





The similarities are more than a matter of geography. 


could not withstand the nationalist aspira- 
tions of its non-Turkish peoples. The 
Grecks, aided by the English Romantic 
poet Lord Byron, were the first to break 
away in the 1820s. The last to revolt were 
the Arabs. Inspired by Lawrence of Ara- 
bia, they broke free of Ottoman dom- 
ination during World War I, only to come 
under British and French rule soon 
afterward. 

Like the Turkish empire, the Soviet 
Union suffers from economic backward- 
ness, which has fueled resentment of cen- 
tral authority and, in the past several years, 
secessionism. Seeking the fruits of technol- 
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squeezed Lithuania earlier this 
year, the U.S. and its European 
partners held back—and held their breath. 
In principle they all support self-determi- 
nation for the Lithuanians and the other 
non-Russians. But none is prepared to risk 
the bones of a single NATO infantryman. 
For the last century of its existence, Ot- 
toman Turkey was so feeble that it was 
known as the “sick man of Europe.” To- 
day’s Soviet Union is none too healthy it- 
self, but the Kremlin still has at its disposal 
one of the largest armies on earth and 
about 26,000 nuclear weapons. The end of 
this empire, if it touches off wider conflict, 
could make the carnage of World War | 
seem modest by comparison. « 























COMBINE SEVERAL ERRANDS INTO 
ONE TRIP. 


Maybe you find yourself driving to 
several close destinations throughout 
the day. With a little planning you could 
consolidate all those short trips into 
one. In addition to reducing the 

numberof miles you drive, 

you'll also save 















tions dictate other- additional gaso- 
wise (entering high line by not 
speed lanes, passing, having to 
etc.) always accelerate fire-up 


gently. It can save as much as two a cold 
miles per gallon in city driving engine for Se 
And be sure to stay every trip. (A cold engine consumes 17% Vga 
~\ within the speed more fuel than a fully warmedengine.) (Ge 
limit. By combining errands, you might also gw 
find yourself 


saving some 
66 thing just as . 
valuable as 
gasoline. Your time. § 
RIDE YOUR BIKE 
OR TAKE A HIKE. 


If you live close enough to work to walk or 
ride a bike, it’s great exercise. And it 

“As your engine, I feel it's my responsibility to pass on a few tips 

about improving your gas mileage. And at times like this, every 


KEEP TIRES PROPERLY 
INFLATED AND ALIGNED. 


Check your tire pressure. 
Even a slightly underin- 


flated tire can hurt your Zs, 
fuel economy. And — 
since properly 

aligned tires roll >> 
along much a 
easier, you can 


maintain or ; 
improve your gas 
mileage with a simple 
alignment. You'll also 
find that radial tires 
generally provide 
better mileage than 
bias or bias-belted 
tires. 












visit a friend 


doesn't use an ounce of gasoline. That's 
99 also worth remembering if you have to 
travel only 
a few blocks 
@ to shop or 


















KEEP YOUR ENGINE one of them is worth knowing. 
PROPERLY TUNED. So read on. And remember. .. if you follow this advice, 
A poor-running you'll save gasoline, and I'll probably CAR POOL 


engine is very likely wasting gasoline. A tune-up 

2. will virtually assure improved 
performance. Spark plugs are 
especially important. A worn spark 
plug will cause poor starting and 
rough idle, and can reduce the 
fuel economy of a four-cylinder 
) engine by as much as 25%. 


USE ENERGY-SAVING OIL. 


The next time you change 
your oil, refill the crankcase 
with an oil designed for im- 
proved fuel economy. ( Energy- 

conserving Oils are generally 
designated “EC IT") Using the low- 









If you can work 
together, then 
surely you Geek 
can ride together. So if it’s practical, take 
turns driving. Sure, it's a little cozy. But 
think of the gasoline and money you'll 
be saving. 


~ USE AIR CONDITIONING SENSIBLY. 

A little fresh air never hurt anyone. So, on 
those not-that-hot days when you can get by 
without air conditioning, roll your windows 
down and watch your fuel economy go up 





est viscosity grade recommended 1% 
wes “A Ewail aise barn CUT DOWN ON YOUR ENGINE'S IDLE TIME. 
make a difference. Unless it's absolutely necessary, don't let your 
car idle for more than a minute. An idling 
engine consumes between a fourth and a half- 
atone WEIGHT IN gallon of gas an hour. That's more gasoline than 
it takes to restart the engine 
Don't use your car trunk 
as storage Space. An extra 
100 pounds can cost you 
about 2% of your fuel 


economy in the city. And 
that adds up. So, if you're 
carrying around golf 
clubs or extra tools, 
you're wasting gasoline. 


© 1990, Amoco Oil Company 
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My In-Law, 
The Housefly 


Off-the-wall comedy flourishes 
in out-of-the-way places 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 
N etwork programmers like to think of 


themselves as wacky guys. Just look at 
the shows they put on the air. In NBc’s The 
Fanelli Boys, four grownup brothers move 
back to Brooklyn to live with . . . their moth- 
er! In cBs’s Evening Shade, a man ts non- 
plussed when his wife tells him she’s preg- 
nant; he’s already had a vasectomy! (Rim 
shot.) In Fox’s Good Grief, Howie Mandel 
plays a nutty guy who does TV commercials 
for (hold on to your hats) a mortuary! 

Had enough? Now try switching in 
stead to Maniac Mansion, a family sitcom 
that is not so much off the wall as out of 
this world. Dad is a mishap-prone inventor 
whose botched experiments have turned 
his brother-in-law into a housefly and his 
four-year-old son into a 250-Ib. clone of 
Benjy in The Sound and the Fury. We learn 
these things in the show’s 10th-anniversary 
special—a nostalgia trip that takes place, 
oddly, on the program’s first episode. 
Weirdest of all, the series is running, virtu 
ally unnoticed, on cable’s Family Channel, 
a new incarnation of the old Christian 
Broadcasting Network. 

Comedy is the gasoline that keeps the 
networks’ engines humming, but the oc 
tance level seems especially low this fall. Of 
the 17 new sitcoms introduced by CBs, 
NBC, ABC and Fox, not a single one ranks in 
the Nielsen Top 30. Is there a comedy glut? 
Or, more likely, are viewers simply recoil 
ing against network packaging that has 
grown so boringly rote and predictable that 
all signs of life have drained out? If so, re- 
lief is at hand: increasingly offbeat shows 
are cropping up in out-of-the-way places 
on the dial. Some deserve their obscurity. 
Others might shrivel in the glare of too 
much mass-audience attention. But what 
they all share is an eccentric, homemade, 
try-anything quality 

My Talk Show, a syndicated late-night 
half-hour, is homemade in a literal sense. 
The premise is a throwback to that old 
Mary Hartman spinoff, Fernwood 2-Night: 
a housewife (Cynthia Stevenson) in the 
little town of Derby, Wis., has turned her 
living room into the set for a nightly 
talk show. It’s a homey affair: her 
brother-in-law is the announcer; gray- 
haired Mrs. Battle, her old school nurse, 
is musical director; neighbors drop by to 
chat. So do real-life celebrities such as 






William Shatner and Florence Henderson. 

This reductio ad absurdum of TV’s 
talk-show mania has had funny sequences, 
like Jim Belushi joining in an inept neigh- 
borhood game of charades: while the wom- 
en whiz through titles like Zen and the Art 
of Motorcycle Maintenance, the men are 
stumped by Jaws, But the Hollywood 
meets-the-heartland satire falls a little flat. 
My Talk Show is too straitlaced and good- 
natured; it needs a bit of the rudeness of 
Late Night with David Letterman, Or at 
least some quirkier performers. Where 
have you gone, Louise Lasser? 

Mystery Science Theater 3000 has ori 
gins in the heartland as well: the show be- 
gan life on a Minneapolis UHF station be- 
fore being picked up last November by 
cable’s Comedy Channel. Crummy old 
movies (Rocketship X-M, The Corpse Van 
ishes) are unspooled in their entirety, while 
three charactérs—one human being and 


Hodgson of Mystery Science Theater 3000 — 


Movie heckling in outer space. 
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Home science: Flaherty's overgrown son (George Buza) gets feisty in Maniac Mansion 





two gabby robots—offer wisecracking 
commentary at the bottom of the screen. 

It’s the year’s funniest prank. The heck- 
lers jeer at love scenes, hoot at tacky spe- 
cial effects and pounce on every dumb line 
Creator Joel Hodgson and his colleagues 
throw in savvy technical references (“I 
think we just flew through a dissolve,” 
someone cracks during an airplane flight) 
along with a torrent of smart-mouthed ad 
libs. “How do we stand on fucl?” asks an 
onscreen astronaut. “I’m for it,” comes the 
offscreen retort. In the tense few seconds 
before lift-off, a voice pipes up, “Did I 
leave the water running?” A scientist leans 
into a pair of earphones, trying to pick up a 
weak radio signal; the invented line is “I 
can’t see a thing.” Not since Woody Allen's 
What's Up, Tiger Lily? has anyone had so 
much fun with bad movies. 

Joe Flaherty knows bad movies too; as 
Count Floyd, the seedy late-night host on 
the old SCTV comedy show, he used to in- 
troduce dreck like Dr. Tongue's 3-D House 
of Stewardesses. Playing the incompetent 
mad scientist in Maniac Mansion, Flaherty 
again shows a flair for sweet dimwitted- 
ness. Another SC71 
Levy, is co-creator of this twisted update of 
The Addams Family, which was inspired by, 
of all things, a computer game. 

Maniac Mansion has the old SCTV spir- 
it, mixing the outrageous and the banal 
with nary a hint that anybody knows the 
difference. In one episode, Uncle Harry, 
who is still buzzing around the house, falls 
for a female fly, then has to console his 
jealous (and still life-size) wife. “We've got 
20 years—that’s a history,” he tells her 
“That's something I could never have with 
a fly. Because they only live for—what? 
two weeks max.” Flaherty, meanwhile, is 
disarmingly oblivious to the havoc he is 
creating. When he concocts a serum that 
turns his shy guinea pig into a snarling 
monster, he simply lets the hellion loose 
outdoors with a cheery “Run free!” 

For TV’s oddball comedies, that could 
be a rallying cry. « 


veteran, Eugene 
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A Senator 


Of Candor 
Most Rare 


Nebraskan BOB KERREY, war hero 
and restaurateur, won fame as Debra 
Winger’s live-in Governor. Now his 
unpolitical ways are turning heads. 





By HAYS GOREY 





terests and large voter blocs, most of the 535 members of 

Congress have succeeded mainly in diminishing them- 
selves, Their fundamental obligation to order the nation’s fi- 
nances has given way to the politician’s primal instinct: inflict 
no pain; ruffle no feathers; get re-elected. 

How, then, to explain Bob Kerrey? The junior Senator 
from Nebraska, whose personal valor was certified for all 
time when he lost a leg in Vietnam, is equally fearless wading 
through political minefields. Opposing a Senate resolution 
supporting George Bush’s gulf policy, adopted 97-3, Kerrey 
declared, “No American should die in the Persian Gulf in or- 
der to hold down the price of gasoline.” Impatient with the 
inadequacy and dithering of the budget debate, he predict- 
ed, “We will pass a budget that will reduce the deficit by $34 
billion, the economy will continue to weaken, and the deficit 
will grow beyond $300 billion,” Feather-ruffling talk. 

Beyond the borders of his native Nebraska and outside 
the domains of the political cognoscenti, Kerrey, 47, is 
known, if at all, as actress Debra Winger’s sometime boy- 
friend. But since taking his seat in the U.S. Senate 21 months 
ago, J. Robert Kerrey has emerged as an intriguing figure in a 
capital where blunt talk is a scarce commodity that attracts 
lots of attention. Explains Democratic pollster Harrison 
Hickman, who has worked for Kerrey: “He isn’t caught up in 
Status quo thinking. I don’t know if I have seen anyone quite 
so fearless.” There is of course a dissenting view. “He’s long 


i n their endless struggle to please and appease special in- 


on rhetoric,” grumbles Scott Matter, former executive direc- | 
tor of the Nebraska Republican Party. “Almost like a stage | 


performer. But it’s hard to come up with any accomplish- 
ments.” Still, in Nebraska, where registered Republicans out- 
number Democrats by 70,000, Kerrey, a slender, earnest man 
with outsize eyes, has won two statewide elections—for Gov- 


ernor in 1982 and for Senator in 1988—in which Republican | 


support was essential. Dick Mercer, a cattle rancher from 
Kearney and a lifelong Republican, in 1988 headed up an or- 


ganization called Third Congressional District Republicans | 


for Kerrey. Why? Says Mercer: “I never met a person like 
Bob Kerrey.” Members of the Navy Sea/Air/Land (SEAL) 











team who followed Kerrey into battle in Vietnam voice simi- 
lar sentiments. The fact that he lost a leg and was awarded the 
Congressional Medal of Honor for “conspicuous gallantry” is 
part of Kerrey’s political appeal. It also shields him from 
some of the voter wrath that would rain down on other politi- 
cians if they dared to be equally outspoken. 

The Kerrey candor dates back to childhood. But it first 
registered strongly on Washington’s political Richter scale 
when he defended the right to burn the flag, while George 
Bush, also a war hero, was leading a posse of television cam- 
era crews to the Iwo Jima Memorial in Virginia, where he 
grandly condemned such acts. More recently, Kerrey has 
questioned the Persian Gulf deployment and flatly opposed 
a $20 billion arms sale to Saudi Arabia. Even before he first 


| ran for office, Kerrey supported amnesty for Vietnam draft 


dodgers. These positions have not won much favor among 
generally conservative Nebraskans. Nor did his role at a Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee hearing, where Kerrey so aggres- 
sively upbraided Agriculture Secretary Clayton Yeutter 
(who is from his home state) that the chairman, Vermont’s 
Patrick Leahy, whispered in Kerrey’s ear, “We usually leave 
our grenades in the anteroom.” 

Born into a large (three brothers, three sisters) middle- 
class family in Lincoln, Kerrey received an early baptism in 
political discourse around the dinner table. The discussions 
“were always issue-oriented,” recalls his sister, Jessie Ras- 
mussen. “Never partisan. To this day I don’t know if our par- 
ents were Republicans or Democrats.” The younger Kerreys 
were taught by example to express and adhere to their be- 
liefs. Before the 1960 presidential election, a dinner guest ar- 
gued heatedly that if John Kennedy won, the Pope in reality 
would be running the country, When James Kerrey, Bob's 
father, persistently rejected the notion, the angered guest 
bolted out of the house. 

Despite the family sport of wrestling with issues, Kerrey 
gave no early indication that within him beat the heart of a skill- 
ful, if unorthodox, politician. High school classmates remem- 
ber him as bright, fun loving, outspoken and very competitive, 
but he was nota B.M.0.C, At the University of Nebraska he held 
a few minor student and fraternity offices, dated often and pur- 
sued a degree in pharmacy, which he was awarded in 1966. By 
then, U.S. participation in the war in Vietnam was escalating 
and Kerrey enlisted. “I was pretty gung-ho,” he says now. In 
March 1969 he led his SEAL team on a night raid against an en- 
emy unit holed up in a cave. Struck by a grenade, he suffered a 
wound that required amputation of his right leg just below the 
knee. Ironically, he was the only U.S. casualty during the raid. 
Kerrey has difficulty plumbing his own feelings about having 
been crippled at age 26. In 1986 he appeared before a 900- 
student class at the University of California at Santa Barbara 
as a guest lecturer on the impact of the Vietnam War. Recalls 
Walter Capps, who initiated the course: “He gave a textbook 
lecture. It was almost as if he was going for tenure. A woman 
student complained, “You haven't told us how you felt.’ Ker- 
rey looked at me helplessly but I just stared at the floor. He 
told the class he couldn’t tell them—he would have to do 
something he usually does only in the shower—sing.” Then 
Kerrey in a steady baritone talked/sang And the Band Played 
“Waltzing Matilda," the mournful lament of a World War I 
Australian who lost a leg in battle. The lyrics include the gut- 
wrenching line “Never knew there were worse things than dy- 
ing.” Says Capps: “When he turned and limped off the stage, 
nearly everyone wept.” 
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After a long convalescence, briefly interrupted in 1970, 
when the entire family traveled to Washington to see Presi- 
dent Nixon award him the Congressional Medal of Honor, 
Kerrey abandoned plans to open his own pharmacy be- 
cause the Lincoln area was “overstocked.” Instead, he and 
sister Jessie’s husband Dean Rasmussen launched a res- 
taurant they called Grandma’s because Kerrey wanted it to 
feature “grandmother's kind of food.” Recalls Jessie: 
“Dean and Bob were everything at first—busboys, waiters, 
cooks and managers.” For months, “they worked almost 
around the clock,” says Jessie. Today the brothers-in-law 
own six restaurants and two fitness centers, employ 500 
people and are easily millionaires. There seemed no rea- 
son why Kerrey would not continue as a successful small 
businessman, but by 1981, he had grown restless. With 
small groups of family and close friends, the talk frequently 
had an “Is this all there is?” theme. Maybe, Kerrey mused, 
he would try politics. Sure, everyone agreed. Mayor? The 
legislature? No, said Kerrey. He was thinking of running 
for Governor. Rasmussen was astonished. “Bob was not 
that well-known—some community involvement, busi- 
nessman, war hero. But he didn’t know politicians, and 
they didn’t know him.” Adds Rasmus- 
sen: “But it was typical of him to go for 
the top job.” There were other prob- 
lems: his marriage had ended in di- 
vorce, hardly a plus for a politician; he 
had changed his registration from Re- 
publican to Democrat only three years 
earlier; and the incumbent Republican 
Governor was heavily favored to win a 
second term. Kerrey had little initial 
party support in the primary—he had to 
rely on himself, friends and family. 

Nevertheless, in a major upset, Ker- 
rey in November of 1982 edged Gover- 
nor Charles Thone by 7,000 votes. Buf- 
feted by a sagging farm economy and 
fascinated by the charismatic newcom- 
er, enough Republicans crossed over to 
send Kerrey to the state house. Kerrey inherited a state 
debt of $24 million, which he attacked with budget cuts, a 
temporary new tax and a broadened tax base, “none of 
which was popular,” he notes. After dating Winger several 
times (they met when she was on location in Nebraska for a 
movie), he moved her into the Governor's mansion and 
somchow his approval rating in staid Nebraska remained 
in the mid-70s. 

Then as his first term neared an end and the state’s sur- 
plus reached $49 million, Kerrey withdrew from politics as 
suddenly as he had entered. “I had accomplished what I 
wanted to. It was time to move on,” he says simply. Scott 
Matter, whose party regained the state house thanks to 
Kerrey’s decision not to run, thinks his sudden disinterest 
is typical and unsettling. “He’s got a short attention span,” 
says Matter. “He’s opportunistic. He could get bored with 
the Senate too.” Kerrey concedes the point. “I could,” he 
admits. Observes pollster Hickman: “He could walk away 
from politics and have a very fulfilling life. He takes issues 
a lot more seriously than he takes himself.” 

Kerrey’s re-entry into politics came sooner than he want- 
ed. When Democratic Senator Edward Zorinsky died sud- 
denly in 1987, Governor Kay Orr named a Republican to the 
vacancy. After a semester teaching a course on Vietnam at 





“I believe 
our military 
action was 


improperly 
rationalized, 


incompletely 
thought out 
and dangerous.” 








Santa Barbara, Kerrey decided to run for the seat and de- 
feated the appointee, David Karnes, by 100,000 votes. 
Groused Orr: “Nebraskans are having a love affair with Bob 
Kerrey,” a remark that drives Kerrey intimates up the wall 
with its implication that he is more style than substance. 

In Washington, Kerrey is usually in his office by 6 a.m. 
He jogs six miles (on his good leg and his prosthesis) almost 
daily, has run marathons, reads voluminously. “He always 
does his homework,” says Leahy. On weekends, he usually 
returns to Nebraska, where he divides his time between 
constituents and his children, Ben, 15, and Lindsey, 13, 
who live in Omaha with their mother. On longer recesses, 
he is likely to travel abroad (early this year to Vietnam and 
Cambodia, in part for sentimental reasons, chiefly to shore 
up his foreign policy credentials). He is critical of the Bush 
Administration’s Asian policy, but has yet to formulate one 
of his own, which he believes is a President's role, not a 
Senator's. Congressional colleagues, including some Dem- 
ocrats, fault Kerrey as unfocused and naive about Senate 
customs. Early this year, for example, he introduced a bill 
to revamp the savings-and-loan bailout agency, the Reso- 
lution Trust Corporation, even though he is not a member 
of the Banking Committee. “Kerrey 
should have known better,” says a 
House Republican. “With five mem- 
bers under investigation in the Keating 
scandal, the Senate isn’t about to revisit 
the S&L scandal in an election year.” 

But Kerrey does things his way. He 
supports campaign-finance reform but 
not compulsory public funding. He ac- 
cepts PAC contributions but refuses 
honorariums for speeches and public 
appearances. Despite his need for Re- 
publican votes, Kerrey is blistering in 
assessing the Bush presidency. On the 
Persian Gulf, Kerrey says, “I am pro- 
foundly uneasy about the instant de- 
ployment of over 100,000 American 
troops, sold to the American people on 
the false assertions that Saddam Hussein is Adolf Hitler, 
that our way of life is at clear and present danger, that we 
have as much at stake as we did in World War II. I believe 
our military action was improperly rationalized, incom- 
pletely thought out and dangerous.” But his broader criti- 
cisms spring from his belief that the most serious problems 
plaguing the nation are domestic. “Poverty is rising, partic- 
ularly among the working poor. Our schools are deteriorat- 
ing. We can’t go on the way we are in health care. But with 
Bush there is no sense of urgency, no challenge to the 
American people. There is no leadership. Congress can’t 
provide it. Only the President can. It’s time for him to 
spend some of his political capital.” Inevitably, this sort of 
criticism is hailed by Democrats and dismissed by Republi- 
cans as the prelude to a Kerrey bid for national office. To 
his discomfort, Kerrey often is introduced as “the one who 
will regain the White House for the Democratic Party.” 
How does he react to such talk? “I ignore it,” says Kerrey. 
“Tt’s flattering, but I ignore it.” He seems to sense that he 
may not be ready. But given the Democrats’ abysmal short- 
age of candidates who are both ready and willing, Kerrey- 
for-President talk may continue to resonate—to a point 
that it may become increasingly difficult to ignore by 1992, 
impossible by 1996, w 
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— Books 


A Revolting Development 


A forthcoming novel by Bret Easton Ellis has repelled many of the 
publisher’s employees and promises to nauseate readers as well 


| By R.Z. SHEPPARD 


Id joke. Two small boys leave a theater 
after seeing a gushy movie. “Wasn’t it 
terrible?” says the first boy. “I didn’t think 
it was too bad,” replies the second. “Dur- 
ing the kissing scenes, I just closed my eyes 
and made believe he was choking her.” 
No joke. Bret Easton Ellis, 26, author 


L 


THE 


YOK OF LESS THAN ZERO 


of Less Than Zero and 
The Rules of Attraction, 
emerges from the 1980s 
grade-B romance with un- 
inhibited capitalism, shuts 
his eyes and imagines a 








Hereisa 


hot property that 
may be too hot 


ofa plot, there is a tapeworm narrative that 
makes it unnecessary to distinguish the be- 
ginning of the novel from its end. 

Many readers will not have the stom- 
ach to get past the middle. By that time, the 
novel’s narrator, Patrick Bateman, is in full 
graphic babble about his adventures as a 
serial killer. With knife and pistol, he dis- 
patches pets, children, high-fashion col- 





leagues and ragged beg- 
gars. These are only warm- 
ups for what the M.B.A. 
monster does to women 
with nail gun, power drill, 
chain saw and, in a scene 


childish horror fantasy to handle or, that should cause the loud- 
about a Wall Street yuppie er est uproar, a hungry ro- 
whose tastes run im says a staff dent Those who are inter- 
nouvelle cuisine to the who requests ested in the gobbets can 

¢ alli ac 7 " s ‘ 2¥ercise “irri . ree 

most appalling acts of tor anonymity, “too hot ¢xercise their rights as free 

| ture, murder and dismem- to n talk about.” American consumers early 
berment ever described in eve a next year—that is if they 


a book targeted for the 
best-seller lists. 


are still interested after 
reading one of the tamer 


American Psycho, scheduled to be pub- | examples of Ellis’ zombie prose: 
“I start by skinning Torri alive, making | 


lished by Simon & Schuster in January, 
runs 362 pages in edited manuscript. 
Crawls, actually. Barely distinguishable 
chapters are stuffed with the brand names 
of expensive suits, shoes and wristwatches, 
endless spoofs of nightclubs and restau- 
rants and rambling reviews of pop records. 
The litany of the trivial is intentional, 
though Ellis seems to be writing for people 
who take forever to get the point. Instead 


100 


incisions with a steak knife and ripping 
long strips of flesh from her legs and stom- 
ach while she screams in vain, begging for 
mercy in a thin, high voice. I stop doing this 
and move over to her head and start biting 
the top of it, hoping that she realizes her 
punishment is ending up being compara- 
tively light compared to what I plan to do 
with the other one.” 
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George Corsillo, the New York City 
artist who designed the jackets for Ellis’ 
previous novels, refused the assignment 
for American Psycho. “1 had to draw the 
line,” said Corsillo. “I felt disgusted with 
myself for reading it.” Many Simon & 
Schuster employees were disturbed by the 
manuscript, copies of which have circulat- 
ed around town. Some women staffers are 
especially outraged by Ellis’ descriptions of 
atrocities against females. But no one 
wants to say so on the record. Here is a hot 
property that may be too hot to handle or, 
says a staffer who requests anonymity, “too 
hot to even talk about.” John McKeown, 
publisher of the trade division, will not of- 
fer his personal opinion of the book, 
though he has strong feelings as a business- 
man: “We plan to market it aggressively, 
with muscle and energy.” 

For S&S, caught in a profit squeeze like 
many other U.S. publishers, grossing out 
readers could mean netting a big return on 
Ellis’ advance, estimated at $300,000. Yet 
American Psycho could backfire on the ac- 
countants. Penguin turned down the 
chance to publish the paperback edition. 
Executive editor Nan Graham is relatively 
diplomatic: “I had to read for an hour and 
a half before getting to the bad stuff. I was 
bored and annoyed.” Is a new paperback 
deal being negotiated elsewhere? The 
terse reply from S&S’s subsidiary-rights 
department: “We're working on it. No tak- 
ers. No comment.” 

It would be naive to think that Ameri- 
can Psycho will not find its market, al- 
though some stores might be shy about dis- 
playing the book prominently, and an Ellis 
promotion tour might run into resistance. 
Even Geraldo might take a pass. 

A 1'-page interview prepared for re- 
viewers and booksellers by the author and 
his editor Robert Asahina attempts to ex- 
plain Ellis’ intent and confront the inevita- 
ble controversy. “I don’t think it’s a novel- 
ist’s job to give little moral lessons,” says 
Ellis. But making moral judgments is pre- 


| cisely what he does, not only in the novel, 


with its hateful portrayals of Manhattan 
yuppies as mindless consumers, but else- 
where in the muddled handout that is in- 
tended to clarify his aesthetic. “The char- 
acters in all my novels are superficial,” he 
writes. “They don’t understand what's 
really going on in their own lives.” 

But to write superficially about superfi- 
ciality and disgustingly about the disgust- 
ing and call it, as Ellis does, a challenge to 
his readers’ complacency does violence to 
his audience and to the fundamental na- 
ture of his craft. So when editor Asahina 
comes to his writer’s. defense by claiming 
that American Psycho “succeeds in taking 
readers into the mind of a madman,” the 
obvious question is, How long do they have 
to stay there? Ten pages, 50 pages, 150 
pages? Less than zero? a 





There's a year of your life 
in this proposal. 
Midnight oil, weekends, 
even your anniversary. 
But if it sells, 

it's worth every minute. 
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When it’s important, 
it belongs on 
Hammermill paper. 





Any proposal speaks a little more 
persuasively when you put it on Hammermill 
paper. A little more authoritatively. 

Why Hammermill? 
It could be the substance suggested by our 
watermarked bond papers. The sharp, 
down-to-business readability of our copier papers. 
The crisply contemporary colors of our 
eye-catching offset papers. 
Hammermill makes practically every kind 
of business paper there is. And every 
one has that air of importance 
that helps make sure what you have to say 
gets the attention it deserves. 
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TWO REASONS WhY TOSHIBA SELLS 


t Toshiba, we think that designing a portable computer to fit real live 
human beings can make the difference between a computer you 


love and a computer 
you merely tolerate. 
So that’s ex- 


actly what we think 











about when we design 
Chances are, you're already used to our comfortable, full- : 

our portable PCs. pox cy gal aaa 
And the public has told us we were right in our 
thinking. In fact, according to PC Magazine, 
) Toshiba portables rank number one in cus- 

tomer satisfaction. 

Take our T1200XE notebook PC, for 


example. You'll notice how our unique 
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makes it easy to read 






under virtually all 





you decide to get 


The T1200XE takes up about one square foot of desk 
your work done. space (or lap space) so there's always room to work. 
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For a free brochure or the name of your nearest 
Toshiba dealer, call 1-800-457-7777. 








3 MORE PORTABLES THAN ANYONE ELSE. 










Next, you'll find the keyboard to be immediately familiar, 
since it’s what you're already used to. All of the key 
spacing and sizes are standard. 

You'll also discover plenty of processing 
power packed into the 286-based T1200XE. 
And the 20MB hard drive means you can 
keep all your programs and files right 
where you need them. With you. 

Plus, you'll undoubtedly 
appreciate the T1200XE'’s other humane 
features like a slim line battery pack and 
AutoResume” which lets you pick up exactly where you left off. 
No grand reopening of the system, program and file every time you want 
to start work again. a ay | 

The only thing you’ll notice we’ve : 
skimped on is size and weight. After all, what 
good is a portable if you can’t take it with you? 

With notebooks like the T1200XE it 


Toshiba designed the large, easy-to-read display with real, 
live humans in mind. So now you can work without a lot of 


should come as no surprise that Toshiba sells cjestran.neckstran or bcksiran 





more portable PCs than any other company in the world. After all, you're not 
the only one who recognizes a good thing when they see it. 


In Touch with Tomorrow 


TOSHIBA 








TakeUsTo Play 


Delta is your perfect playmate. Flying you to playgrounds like 
Bermuda, the Bahamas and the Caribbean. To 27 international destinations on 


three continents, no airline goes farther to make you feel at home. 


LX.DELTA 


We Love'b Fly And It Shows: 








Take Uso Pay 


The American Express" Card assures you of a warm reception in the 


land of blue skies, turquoise water and sunny dispositions. Because wherever 


Delta takes you, American Express will take care of you 
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Collection Ever 


TIME-LIFE MUSIC Presents the 
Top Hits of The Rock’n’Roll Era 


Twist, shout and duck walk down memory lane 
with rock's greatest hits...Chuck Berry's 
Johnny B. Goode...Elvis Presley's Hound 
Dog...Buddy Holly's Peggy Sue...Little Richard's 
Tutti-Frutti...Bill Haley's Rock Around the 
Clock...The Everly Brothers’ Bye Bye Love... 
The Supremes’ Baby Love...The Platters’ 
Smoke Gets in Your Eyes...all the original hits 
by the original artists in one comprehensive 
collection. Each album in the series is devoted 
to either a single, hit-filled year in the musical 
decade 1954-1964, or one history-making artist 
or group. You'll enjoy more top hits than any 
other series has ever offered. 


Rock’n’Roll-The Way 
It’s Supposed To Sound 


The Rock'n'Roll Era is now available on 
compact discs. You can also order double- 
length chrome cassettes or quality vinyl LP 
records. Any way you choose, each recording 
has been digitally mastered for state-of-the-art 
audio brilliance. 


FREE 10 Day Audition 


Audition 1961 FREE for 10 days. You may then 
purchase it at the low price of $14.99 for one 
double-length cassette, $16.99 for two LP 
records or one compact disc. (Plus shipping 
and handling.) 

After you purchase 1961, future albums in 
the collection will be sent to you, one about 
every other month, always for a 10-day FREE 
examination, always at the same low price. 
(Plus shipping and handling.) Keep only the 
ones you want. Cancel at any time. 

No minimum required. 
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1961: Firs 


Album: Enjoy 
22 Great Hits! 


* Runaway/Del Shannon 

¢ | Like It Like That/Chris 
Kenner * Dedicated to the 
One I Love/The Shirelles 

* Quarter to Three/Gary 
“U.S.” Bonds ¢ The Lion 
Sleeps Tonight/The 
Tokens * There’s a Moon 
Out Tonight/The Capris 

* Blue Moon/ The Marvels 
* Will You Love Me 
Tomorrow/The Shirelles 

* Tossin’ and Turnin’/ 
Bobby Lewis * Shop 
Around/The Miracles 

« My True Story/The Jive 
Five ¢ Runaround Sue/ 
Dion ¢ Mother-in-Law/ 
Ernie K-Doe ¢ Raindrops; 
Dee Clark * Peppermint 
Twist/Joey Dee and the 
Starliters * Hats Off to 
Larry/Del Shannon ¢ Those 
Oldies but Goodies/Little 
Caesar and the Romans 

¢ Please Mr. Postman/The 
Marvelettes * Stand By Me/ 
Ben E. King * You Don’t 
Know What You've Got/ 
Ral Donner * The Moun- 
tain’s High/Dick and Dee 
Dee * Daddy's Home/Shep 
and the Limelites 














ROCK N'ROLL 


ERAS 


Call Toll Free 24 Hours a Day, 7 Days a Week! 


@ 1-800-248-0640 


Use your Visa, American Express or MasterCard 
Send no money now Or write: 


TIME-LIFE MUSIC, 
The Rock n’Roll Era 
Branch: MXHH59 
P.O. Box C-32349 
Richmond, VA 23261 


TIME 
LIFE 


MUSIC 


Please specify your cholce of 


cassettes, records or CDs. 
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Abstractions 


MY SON'S STORY 

by Nadine Gordimer 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux 
277 pages; $19.95 


teenage boy who is supposed to be 
studying for high school exams slips 
out one afternoon to take in a movie and 
has the bad luck, going in, to run into his 
father coming out of the theater. Embar- 
rassment ensues on both sides: the father is 
with a woman who is not his wife. 
There is more in My Son's Story than 
domestic tensions. South African author 
Nadine Gordimer has never acquired the 





| luxury of believing that private lives can 


proceed in a political vacuum, The stark 
choices imposed by apartheid allow no 
such privilege. And so the three characters 
who meet in the lobby of a recently deseg- 
regated movie house in Johannesburg rep- 
resent more than the sum of personal dis- 
comforts caused by this encounter. The 
father and son are “colored,” as deter- 
mined by South Africa’s laws, and the 
woman in question is white. 

How did this contretemps occur, and 
what are its aftereffects? In answering 
these questions, Gordimer moves beyond | 
individual problems toward the anguish of | 
a society on the brink of change. Sonny, the 
father, was a teacher who ran afoul of the 


to demonstrate sup- 
port for a black boy- 
cott of schools. Ar- 
rested and detained, 
Sonny is finally con- 
victed of subversive 


tenced to two years in 
prison. But he has 
gained allies in his 
struggle, including Gordimer 

Hannah Plowman, a 

white woman who represents an interna- 
tional human-rights organization. 

Once out of prison, Sonny realizes 
that he is in love with Hannah and that 
his new shadow status in the under- 
ground means he does not have to ex- 
plain his absences from home to his wife 
Aila, his daughter Baby or his son Will. 
They all, however, wind up knowing 
where and with whom he has been 
spending his time. The consequences of 
such knowledge prove as shattering as 
the strictures of apartheid. 

Those looking for easy or pleasant an- 
swers to the problem of racial strife will not 
find them in My Son's Story. What emerges 
instead is another of Gordimer’s gripping 
portraits of people caught up in—and de- 
fined by—fatal abstractions. —By Paul Gray 
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Iwoways lo taney Trails 
plantatree = 


351 pages; $19.95 


F ew writers spin a better yarn than Larry 
McMurtry, whether he’s writing about 
the frost-free, air-conditioned suburbs of 


Texas or the wild-and-woolly West of hang- 
ings and horse trading, In his third historical 
novel, McMurtry is back on the frontier, 
telling of its twilight through the final days 
of the hard-drinking Calamity Jane, who 
proves that even buffalo girls get the blues. 
So rawhide tough that many take her for a 
man and so down on her luck that only a 
horse and saddlebags stand between her 
and homelessness, Jane is willing to try any- 
thing when Buffalo Bill Cody invites her to 
join his Wild West show bound for England. 

Better for Jane to have stayed in the 
country McMurtry knows best, where 
death waits just beyond the campfire or be- 
hind a swinging saloon door, a place re- 
created so stunningly in the Pulitzer-prize- 
winning Lonesome 
Dove. There Mc- 
Murtry imbued the 
Western archetype 
with existential mus- 
ings, couch-ready 
angst and buddy- 
movie sentiments, as 
two aging gunsling- 
ers give up their 
three square meals a 
day for one last, im- 
possible cattle drive. 
Now there are two ways you can plant a tree for Global But the old coots in Buffalo Girls can do no 


better than join the equivalent of the cir- 


ReLeaf. You can dig in and do it yourself. Or, you can pickup the | Petter than. sdaiticlt oad of tasiwtaaioe of 
phone and dial 1-900-420-4545. it all. 


It may be the failure to make even a 





You see, trees play a critical role in the kind of world we marginal living trapping beaver that has 

live in and the kind of future we leave behind. That’s why we've rendered this group so lifeless. Or it could 
fi k di ff 3 Wh : ll be the habit of drinking whisky by the vat 

made it easy for you to make a difference. When you call our nearly every night. Whatever, these rough- 


special Action Line, the $5.00 charge actually pays for planting a _| and-tumble mountain men, the preternat- 
tree while supporting Global ReLeaf action across the country. wih halearad old Ro fy eo 
And, we'll also rush you detailed information on Global ReLeaf. adem phar ema 
So pick up the phone and start planting. Earth needs all the trees Spree oe aaa 


sO we Can mourn its passing with them. 
you can plant. And that’s why we need you. 


Buffalo Girls’ most powerful moments 
daughter. Full of regret for never settling 
down, aching with loneliness, Calamity 
Jane dreams up a child to give meaning to 


come in Jane’s letters to her imaginary 

her senseless life and keep her from a sol- 

( a Op L. itary death. As she lies dying, she writes, 
“IT made up the best life I could for you 

; Janey, it is the opposite of the life I have 

| | lived out here in this mess they call the 

west.” In Buffalo Girls, the West does not 
seem as mythic as it used to be. Perhaps it 
A program of The American Forestry Association never was. — By Margaret Carlson 

Citizens caring for trees & forests since 1875 P.O. Box 2000, Washington, DC 20013 ——— 
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A test drive will give you some idea of 
what it’s like to use a StarWriter. 


Like speed? Action? Excitement? Well, put yourself at the controls 
of the revolutionary new Bubble-Jet Canon StarWriter'“ 80—and hold / 











onto your seat. Breakthrough non-impact technology makes StarWriter 
the first personal wordprocessor to print at lightning speeds 
up to 160 characters per second. And the first with high 
resolution printing. A dazzling array of built-in type styles, 
sizes and fonts. Scientific symbols, graphic effects, and 
over 20 foreign languages. Plus an on-line Help key 
that insures a very easy ride. And all in one virtually 
silent and very portable unit 

The new Canon StarWriter. The simple fact 
is, it leaves all the others in the dust 


St&rWriter. 80/20 


PERSONAL WORDPROCESSOR StarWriter 20, featuring enhanced thermal transfer printing, available soon 











It's all yours to witness and wonder about 
in PEOPLE EXTRA, The Decade of Diana. 
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‘Sex Lives and Videotape | 


More and more couples are making do-it-yourself erotic films 
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this report), had been married a few 
—— | months and were watching an adult film at 
A mericans delight in making private | their New York City apartment one night 
moments public. Witness the success | when Tara kiddingly suggested, “Why 
of America’s Funniest Home Videos, which | don’t we make our own?” Two months lat- 
has been called “the hottest show on TV.” | er, after consultation with a therapist, the 
But the succession of gags and goofs sur- | pair re-created their wedding night on 
rounding birthdays and family outings is | camera. Joe wore his tuxedo, Tara her 
tepid fare compared with the truly incendi- | bridal gown—at least initially. 
ary movies viewers are making for home Like sex, the videotaping experience 
consumption only. The subject? Their sex | ranges from disappointing to exciting. Mary 
lives. Propping their camcorders and drop- | and Tom, Chicago investment bankers who 
ping their inhibitions, more and more cou- | checked into a local hotel with just a video 
| ples are videotaping their closest encoun- | camera, were mortified by the way poor light- 
ters. Rob Lowe, it seems, is not alone. ing and camera angles distorted their over 
Do-it-yourself dirty pictures are an old, | weight bodies. Fred, a professor, and Nina, a 
if not exactly honored, pastime. But tech- | schoolteacher, recorded themselves in a 
nological advances have repeatedly | candlelit bubble bath and wound up elated, 
changed the nature and allure of the game. | The Manhattan couple, married 20 years, 
Polaroids, for example, enabled people to | have filmed three more tub trysts, complete 
take seductive snapshots of their partners | with champagne, strawberries, chocolate 
and themselves without having the pictures | and whipped cream. 
developed by strangers. Soon after the ar- Is this a healthy trend? Psychologists 
rival of the vcR, people who wouldn’t have | generally give it their blessing. They see 
been caught dead in a Times Square porn | homemade erotica as a safe way to spice up 
house became comfortable with seeing sex | a couple’s sex life; there’s the thrill of the 
tapes at home. Erotic movies account for | forbidden but none of the danger of, say, 
an estimated 10% to 20% of all video rent- | an affair. “Frankly, I'd wonder about any- 
| als. And when affordable, lightweight cam- | one with a camera who hadn't thought of 
corders became commonplace during the | it,” offers Kate Wachs, a Chicago psychol- 
past few years, X-rated home movies were | ogist. “It’s usually a fun thing done by peo- 
| the inevitable next step. No one keeps sta- | ple who have absolute trust in each other, 
tistics on the trend, but psychologists say | are relaxed about their sexuality and are 
an increasing number of couples are mak- | adventuresome. It’s the equivalent of mak- 
ing the tapes. ing love on the beach or the kitchen table.” 
Nonetheless, most people approach Men and women often find do-it-your- 
the idea with a bit of nervousness. Joe, a | self videos more appealing than standard 
lawyer, and Tara, a financial analyst (the | triple-X fare. For one thing, couples tend 
names of couples have been changed for | to emphasize story line as well as visuals. 
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\ivob on srenlp)tigurercmatve 
mysteries of the u1 1iVerse: 
datekerbadakcrersulneveresterelmctece| 
your charge account. 


You may have noticed that your American 
Express® bill is easier to read these days. You 
get little pictures of your receipts all in order. 
So you can see where your money is going. 

Soon the earth will become easier to 
read, too. Scientists will get detailed pictures 


of our land, air, water, and 





life. So they can see where 
our planet is going. 


lechnologies devel- 


hoy oe both projects possible. 


In space, TRW instru- 


ments will gather raw 





*\. oped by TRW help make 





data. Then TRW ground systems can organize 
and store the data. Earth scientists will have 
easy access to information that can help them 
predict environmental changes like global 
warming and ozone depletion. 

Making complex information easy to 
get to and understand is the key. TRW tech- 
nology did it on your American Express bill. 
Ona much larger scale, we'll doa similar job 
for NASA, 


One smart company. 
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ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE 
No risk 30-day return privilege. 


CALL TOLL FREE 24 HRS. A DAY 
800-872-5200 «Most orders ship within 48 hours of receipt 
Credit Card orders billed only upon shipment 


THE ROOM HEATER THAT BEATS OTHERS COLD! 


oon years of research resulting F 
in twenty worldwide patents 
has allowed a Colorado company to 
offer you a room-heating unit that 
leaps a generation beyond every 
other heater on the market. In 
independent laboratory tests 
against three leading electric 
heaters, Heatech heated a room to 
70°F up to six times faster while 
using 30% less energy. This heater 
uses a fast vacuum technology, 
developed for the U.S. Government 
which allows water to boil almost 
instantly at about 130°F instead of 
the usual 212°F While warm air 
from most other heaters rises 
wastefully to the ceiling, Heatech 
provides a multidirectional heat 
flow that warms your room more 
uniformly from the floor up. The 
Heatech also sets a new safety 
standard featuring three separate 
safety devices—a tip-over switch, 
thermal-sensing switch and pressure-relief valve and is one of the few electric 
heaters available not required to carry a UL fire-hazard warning sticker. In 
fact, independent laboratory tests show that Heatech's surface temperature is 
= up to 205°F lower than other types of 
Thermostatic heaters making it exceptionally safe for 
use around children or pets. No other 
portable room heater we know of combines 
the safety, quick heating ability and superi- 
or heat distribution of Heatech. At 12-1/2 
Ibs. and 21~x10°x 9”, the Heatech is com- 
pact and requires only one square foot of 
floor space. Comes in a handsome baked 
enamel finish and uses a standard house- 
hold current. UL listed. Made with 
American pride and backed by a manufac- 
turer's 5-year limited warranty. You can 
see why the Heatech was named winner of 
the 1988 Innovator Award at the National 
Home Center Show! The Lifestyle Resource 
is proud to offer you this state-of-the-art 
heater, so you can see for yourself how it 
chases your chills away! Order now while 
our supply is assured. $199.95. White 
#3120; Black #3130; Red #3140. 


THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE™ | 800-872-5200 


RS CALL TOLL FREE 24 HRS. A DAY 
* DEPT. TIMTV81; 921 EASTWIND DR. SUITE 114: WESTERVILLE, OH 43081 
TO ORDER BY MAIL: 


*Send us a letter to the above address specifying the item, code number, and quantity of each item 
Total the amount, add shipping charge (see table below) make check payable to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 
+For MasterCard, Visa and American Express include your full account number, expiration date and signature 




















Control 
Safety Grilt 


Heat Diffussion 


Screen 
Heat Fins 
Fan 


Vacuurn Sealed 





Chambers 


Heating Element 








Multi-directional 
heat flow 


Heats room 
from floor up 
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Shipping Charge Covers UPS, handling Up to $20...$ 3.95 $50.01 to $60 $S.....7.95 
and insurance for guaranteed delivery. ups $20.01 to $30....$ 4.95 $60.01 to $70 $....8.95 
UPS Second Day available for a PAVAIR $500: to $40..$ 5.95 $70.01 to $100 $1095 
additional $7.50 per order. 2nD $40.01 to $50...$ 6.95 Over $100 $12.95 
Canadian residents we cannot accept mail orders, please call (614) 794-2662 | 
THE MEDIA DEVELOPEMENT GROUP ©1990 V81 ADVERTISEMENT 
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More important, notes psychologist Lon- 
nic Barbach of San Francisco, “it’s not just 
plumbing shots of anonymous people.” 
One Minneapolis couple combined a slea- 
zy script with agile camerawork. “I was a 
door-to-door salesman and she was the 
housewife,” says Michael, in reality a busi- 
ness manager. During the taping, the pair 
stopped the action to move the camera 
around the bed, adjust the zoom lens and 
do retakes. Despite such antics, the experi- 
ence ultimately proved moving emotional- 
ly. Viewing the tape, says Michael, “we saw 
how much real affection there was between 
us; it was there in how we touched each | 
other. You don’t have the same awareness 
of that while you're making love.” 
Therapists point out some hazards, 


| however. “Filming can hit on touchy unre- 


solved issues within a relationship,” ob- 
serves Bonnie Eaker-Weil, who practices 
in New York City and Rutherford, N.J. | 
“People may have incompatible attitudes 
concerning sex.” Sonny, a stockbroker with 
conservative views, thought Sarah, his live- 
in girlfriend, was joking about taping and 
laughingly said O.K. One night he came 
home from the office and found Sarah in a 
negligée and the video camera running. He 
blew up, calling her a whore and a slut. 


F° some couples taping can become 
part of an ongoing power struggle. 
“Sometimes an element of coercion is in- 
volved,” notes Eaker-Weil. “It’s nothing 
overt, more subtle. Usually the man insti- 
gates the filming and the woman goes 
along. But she isn’t comfortable.” Laurie 
was badgered into making several sex tapes 
by her husband Tim, a retired policeman. 
He intimated he would have an affair if she 
did not agree. Then Tim insisted on filming 
a foursome with another couple whom he 
and Laurie had met in a bar. Angry and 
upset, Laurie now wants to destroy all the 
tapes, but Tim has hidden them. 

What to do with the videotapes is a 
question all the couples face. Many erase 
them soon after filming, fearful that chil- 
dren or household help will stumble across 
them. When tapes become public, the hu- 
miliation can be intense. The sheriff of 
Morris County, Kans., filmed his wife and 
himself with a rented video camera and 
mistakenly returned the camera to the 
store—with the tape inside. Copies quickly 
circulated around the town of Council 
Grove. Eventually, the sheriff had to re- 
sign, and the couple left town. 

But other couples treasure their tapes 
as a reminder of some of the most loving— 
in all senses of the word—moments of 
their lives. Nina and Fred keep their small 
video library under lock and key to protect 
it from prying eyes. But they are aware that 
someday their children may discover the 
revealing films. If that happens, says Nina, 
“we would be embarrassed, but we 
wouldn’t be ashamed.” = 








New Kid 


At 19, Russia’s Evgeni Kissin 
takes America by storm 


By MICHAEL WALSH 


e looks like your average sitcom teen- 
a ager—gangling, shy, his boyish face 
framed by a mop of dark curly hair. Until 
he sits down at the piano. Then, all of a 
sudden, Evgeni Kissin, who just turned 19, 
grows up. Big, powerful hands crash down 





In rehearsal: Kissin at the keys 


Only his interpretations betray his youth. 


on the keyboard with the assurance of a 
performer three times his age. His tone is 
full-blooded yet lyrical, a mature sound 
that most fine pianists need years to 
achieve. Only his interpretations betray his 
youth, but that is precisely what is right 
about them. Dashing, impetuous and 
seemingly spontaneous, Kissin’s playing is 
a reminder that classical music is supposed 
to be fun for both performer and listener. 
Who is this pianistic New Kid on the 
Block? For the past several years, rumors 
of Kissin’s prowess have been filtering out 
of the Soviet Union. At 12, he played both 
Chopin piano concertos on the same pro- 
gram in Moscow, his home city. There 
were sightings in Berlin, Budapest and Bel- 
grade. About two years ago, Herbert von 
Karajan gave him the kiss of recognition by 
inviting the lad to play the Tchaikovsky 
concerto with the Berlin Philharmonic. 
The major record labels came running 
Thus Kissin’s Carnegie Hall recital in 
New York City last month was one of the 
most eagerly awaited American debuts of 
the past decade. It proved decisively that 
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A Grand Hotel in the French Quarter 


é 


Hans Wandfiuh, our Swiss General Manager, personally 


; 


oversees the impeccable European service that makes this 
renowned French Quarter hotel a New Orleans classic 


For reservations or information call your 
travel agent or 1-800-SONESTA 


(GS Royal Sonesta Hotel New Orleans 


300 Bourbon Street, New Orleans,LA 70140 (504) 586-0300 
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You've Come the 
Wrong Way, Maybe 


ALL MY LIFE IVE WANTED 
T0 BE SOMEBODY... NOW, 
WHO WAS IT ? 





Airing nationally beginning October 19. 


Your career. Your marriage. 
Your kids. Yourself. Women 
and men who find they can't 
“have it all” are wondering: 
have we come the wrong 
way, maybe? 


Join TIME Magazine for a 
televised exploration of the 
toughest challenge facing 
today's adults—finding a re- 


warding balance in our lives. 


TIME 


TELEVISION 


Natonally 
sponsored by 


GGP Check local listing for time and station. SEARS 


Presentator 
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The Isuzu Trooper can hold five full-grown adults and 46 cubic feet 
of cargo space, the most in its class. 

But it isn’t just bigger. It’s enormously better. With standard 
features like four-wheel drive. A powerful 2.6 liter fuel-injected engine or 
optional 2.8 liter V6. Four-wheel disc brakes. Auto-locking hubs. And triple 
skid plates. In fact, at over a thousand dollars less cael Cherokee, 


about the only thing on our Trooper that isn’t oversized is the price. 
The Isuzu Trooper. A vehicle that can hold its own. Not to mention 
everything you own. For a free brochure, call (800) 245-4549. 


THE ISUZU TROOPER. ‘13,699. 


'MSRP excluding tax, license, and transp. fee as of 7-1-90. Optional equipment shown at additional cost. Prices start at $13,699. 


There’s no comparison. 





Backpacking 


J. Shaw/FPG 


Special Advertising Feature 


OUTDOOR ESCAPES: 







ackpacking is an activity 
for the physically fit who 
love the outdoors and 
need to feel close to 
nature. It requires a 
strong back, sturdy legs and lots of 
stamina. 

“For me, the essence of 
backpacking,”says James Cooper, 
Chairman of the Trails Committee 
for the Adirondack Mountain Club, 
“is self-reliance. But it’s not man 
against nature; it’s man in harmony 
with nature. I can’t think of any- 
thing,” Cooper continues, “that 
compares with backpacking for true 
emotional peace. Just two days in 
the lush, green forests, away from 
the concerns of society, can re- 
energize you and make you feel 
rested.” 


Planning Is Key 


Before you set out, be prepared. 
The key to success is planning. But 
taking the barest minimum of 
equipment still means carrying a 
pack of between 35 to 50 pounds. 
It’s critical that your pack frame 





How to have more fun 
outdoors: 5th in a series 
Brought to you by ISUZU 





and boots fit extremely well so you 
can be comfortable. Completely out- 
fitting yourself with quality equip- 
ment that is sturdy and durable 
will cost about $500 to $800. When 
you’re ready to set out on your first 
“expedition,” use this list to be 
sure you have everything you need: 


¢Pack frame and pack 

*One or two changes of clothing 

*Tent, sleeping bag, sleeping pad 

¢Ground cloth 

*Stove, fuel and mess kit 

¢First aid kit, moleskin, elastic 
bandage 

¢ Water bottle, water, purifying 
tablets 

¢Trail maps and compass 

*Flashlight 

©Towel, toilet paper and toiletries 

¢Hiking boots, wool socks, liners 

¢Hat with brim, bandana 

Rain gear 

*Rope, small shovel 

*Matches, waterproof container 

*Insect repellent, lip balm, sun- 
screen 

* Dried foods in lightweight 
containers 

*Pocketknife 

* Daypack for short side trips 


Load your pack so that your 
food, water and rain gear are 
easily accessible. For better bal- 
ance, pack heavy items on top. To 
prevent a backache, wear your 
pack as high up on your shoulders 
as possible. You may be uncomfort- 
able for the first half hour, but after 
that, you won't realize you're 
wearing one. 


Help Save the Wilderness 


Backpacking has become so 
popular, the wilderness is in need 
of special care. Here are some 
suggestions that will help keep the 
outdoors beautiful: 





When cooking, use a camp 
stove—reserve the firewood for a 
small campfire in the evening. This 
will prevent the surrounding woods 
from becoming denuded of firewood. 
Do not wash with soap in a stream 
or lake; be sure to dig your latrine 
at least 50 feet from all water 
sources to prevent pollution; and 
take all garbage with you, even 
burnable material, to be disposed 
of later. 

For your own personal safety, 
go with a buddy. But if you want to 
go alone, tell someone what trail 
you're taking and when you expect 
to return. Should you get lost, be 
sure there’s enough daylight left 
before trying to find your way; if 
not, set up camp and start out 
again in the morning. 

The great naturalist, John 
Muir, said that when you camp in 
the wilderness, take nothing but 
memories and leave nothing but 
footprints—a good motto for all 
backpackers. 





FOUR GREAT ESCAPES 


Rocky Mountain National 
Park, g in Estes 
Park, Colorado. Highly 
accessible, jagged alpine 
peaks. Great views. 


Canyonlands National 
Park in Southeastern 

Utah near Moab. 
Extraordinary sandstone 
rock formations. 


Denali National Park 
between Anchorage and 
Fairbanks, Alaska. Lots of 
wildlife and great views of 
Mount McKinley. 





from Georgia to Mount 
Katahdin in Maine. 1500 
miles through lush eastern 
forests. 





| 
| 
The Appalachian Trail, 
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THINK OF IT AS AHOLIDAY SURVIVAL KIT. 


LIGHT, DELICIOUS RECIPES FOR THE HOLIDAYS. IN THE NOVEMBER/DECEMBER ISSUE OF COOKING LIGHT 
AVAILABLE AT NEWSSTANDS~—ALONG WITH THE SPECIAL HOLIDAY ISSUE—OCTOBER 25. OR CALL 1-800- 
243-8430 TO SUBSCRIBE. THE HOLIDAYS REALLY CAN, AFTER ALL, BE SURVIVED. BUT ONLY BY THE FITTEST 





4a a Music 


the advance word was no mere hype. Schu- 
mann’s early “Abege” Variations beguiled 
with youthful ardor and passion. The same 
composer's tricky Symphonic Etudes was 
taken at a daringly slow tempo initially, but 
Kissin made it work by, in effect, playing 
the series of challenging variations as if he 
were inventing the piece as he went along. 
After intermission, he tamed the ferocious 
Sixth Sonata by Sergei Prokofiev and con- 
cluded with Liszt’s familiar Liebestraume 
No. 3 and his exotic Rhapsodie Espagnole 
The audience rewarded him with a pro- 
longed standing ovation, and Kissin 
capped the afternoon with four encores. 
(Rushing to capitalize on the excitement, 
RCA Victor Red Seal will have its record- 
ing of the recital in the stores by Nov. 6.) 





ike most teenagers, Kissin is a roman- 
L tic at heart, though his still rather nar- 
row repertoire includes Mozart and Haydn 
as well as Rachmaninoff and Shostako- 
vich. In Amsterdam last year he was sched- 
uled to play the Shostakovich Piano Con- 
certo No. 1, even though the piece had by 
then become boring for him. The day be- 
| fore the performance brought the news 
that Andrei Sakharov had died. “That 
changed everything completely,” he says. 
“I used to play the final movement with a 
lighthearted though sarcastic mood. After 
the news, it felt as though I had not per- 
formed the concerto in 10 years, It was 
completely fresh and had more of an ele- 
ment of tragedy in it.” 

Although Kissin’s schedule is rapidly 
| filling up—there is a European tour coming 
up in two weeks and a trip to Japan early 
next year—he is still too young and idealis- 
tic to have been worn down by the demands 
of performance: the endless traveling, the 
constant repetition of pieces, the interview- 
ers asking the same questions. He speaks of 
music in lofty terms. “Truce art gives birth to 
good as opposed to evil. Right now we are 
going through a very turbulent time. The 
goal of musicians is to make our art, which is 
humane, kind and international, prevail 
over all the other things that are evil.” 

After thoughts of art come the practical 
things in life. As soon as he has learned to 
drive, Kissin plans to get a car. A girlfriend 
may take longer; currently he travels with his 
mother and his teacher. Relaxation takes 
the form of playing the rags of Scott Joplin 
and reading Pushkin and Tolstoy. He rejects 
the notion that he is still too young to under- 
stand the depths of his art. “For me, it’s nat- 
ural,” he says. “Please don’t take this as be- 
ing immodest, but with my potential, I could 
have already done more than I have.” Given 
that the history of music is dotted with per- 
formers and composers who achieved great- 
ness at an early age—Liszt was in his mid- 
30s when he retired from the concert stage; 
Schubert was dead at 31—the remarkable 
thing is that Kissin is probably right. 





—With reporting by Elizabeth Rudulph/New York 
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When you 
move, dont 
lose AI&I 

in the shuffle. 


To get ATaT quality, you have to 
choose AT&T. Just like anything else 
you value, you have to move A7éT'Long 
Distance Service. Or if you dont already 
have it, now's the time to sign up. 

And when you call, we can also sign 
you up for an AT&T 
help you choose one of our A7éI’ 
Reach Out*America Plans—savings 
plans designed to fit the way you 
call. If you already have these 
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services, we'll transfer them to your 
new address. Plus, you get our free 
AT&T Moving Book. 

Don't take a chance on losing AT&T 
when it’s so simple to keep. Give us a 
call: 1 800 551-3131, Ext. 3327. 


SS ater 
= The right choice. 


...and we'll 
make time 
for you! 

Renewing your 

subscription? 


Need a Gift 
subscription? 


Change of address? 


Questions about 
your subscription? 


Call Toll Free 
1-800-843-TIME 


or write: 

TIME Subscription 
Service Department 
PO. Box 60001 
Tampa, FL 33660-0001 
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LOSE YOURSELE 


In the spellbinding company of the newest books: Four Past Midnight, by Stephen 
King; The Burden of Proof, by Scott Turow; and Scandalous Risks, by Susan Howatch. 












i HEIN Kit Jean Auel’s Earth Children™ books (which 
include The Clan of the Cave Bear and The 
Mammoth Hunters) have already won the 
author millions of fans, and little wonder: | 
they feature plenty of suspense, wonder- 
fully vivid prehistoric settings and, of } 
course, Ayla, the gutsy heroine we just 
love to root for. It’s been five years since 
Auel’s last journey to primeval times, but 
those of you who have waited patiently for 
Ayla’s return are about to be rewarded § 
beyond expectation. ; 

The Plains of Passage is a marvelous sagain § 
which Ayla, her lover Jondalar and Wolf 
(Ayla’s aptly named pet) venture across 
the perilous terrain of Ice-Age Europe. 
Ayla has a profound understanding of 
plants, herbal remedies and food prepara- 394 Pub. price $24.95 
tion. Jondalar creates “high-tech” tools and hunting weapons from 
stone, Together, they face all the challenges of their harsh world, from 
hostile people to icy, fast-flowing rivers to the crossing of an enor- 
mous f ert in the bitter cold of winter. All the while, Auel allows us 
to see the real possibility of survival in this prehistoric landscape. 

The Plains of Passage is one of those big, compulsively readable books 
that you'll relish returning to every chance you get. 


TAKE ANY 3 


From these 2 pages 


For $1 each. Plus a 4th for $4.99, 


No obligation to buy any more. 
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120 38 ™ 697 063 651 322 245 
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FIND YOURSELE 


In the ever-fascinating world of people, events and ideas. History, Biographies, 


Reference. All part of your choice here. 
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Milestones 


The Best and the Brightest 


Leonard Bernstein: 1918-1990 


By MICHAEL WALSH 
“Ge knows, I should be dead by 


now,’ Leonard Bernstein re- 
marked a couple of years ago. “I smoke. I 
drink. I stay up all night. ’'m overcommit- 
ted on all fronts. I was told that if I didn’t 
stop smoking, I'd be dead at 35. Well, I 
beat the rap.” In fact, ever since Bern- 
stein leaped to fame nearly five decades 
ago, he lived his life the way he com- 
posed and conducted: passionately 
and wholeheartedly, as an outsize, 
outrageous combination of creative 
joie de vivre and destructive self- 
indulgence. His death last week at 
72 has left the music world a quiet 
place. 

Just how seriously ill Bernstein 
was—he was suffering from emphy- 
sema and a pleural tumor—became 
clear two weeks ago, when he an- 
nounced he was retiring from con- 
ducting; conductors don’t retire, they 
die. Even so, his death came as a 
shock, for at times he did seem invul- 
nerable to mortal wear and tear and 
fearless of the consequences. When 
the gods have so lavishly blessed you, 
why worry? 

Conductor, pianist, composer, 
teacher, television host and celebrity, 
Bernstein was the signal musical fig- 
ure of his age, at once the best, the 
brightest and the most exasperating. 
Born to Russian-Jewish immigrants 
in Lawrence, Mass., Lenny, as he was 
universally known, attended the 
prestigious Boston Latin School and 
Harvard. His formidable father Sam- 
uel ran a profitable beauty-supply 
business and for many years bitterly 
opposed his son’s choice of career, 
although late in his life he admitted, 
“You don’t expect your child to be a 
Moses, a Maimonides or a Leonard 
Bernstein.” 

In 1943 conductor Artur Rodzinski 
named Bernstein his assistant at the New 
York Philharmonic: “I finally asked God 
whom I should take and God said, “Take 
Bernstein.” God was right. Three months 
later, Bernstein substituted at the last min- 
ute for an ailing guest conductor, Bruno 
Walter. His debut, broadcast live across 
the country on radio, was front-page news 
in the New York Times and made him an 
overnight sensation. 

Throughout his career, the words 
first, American and conductor seemed to 
| be inextricably linked to his accomplish- 
| ments. He was the first American to con- 








duct at La Scala (1953). When he took 
over the New York Philharmonic in 1958, 
he was the first native-born American to 
be named music director of a major 
American orchestra. He was the first con- 
ductor to take the Philharmonic to South 
America, Israel, Japan and the Soviet 
Union. During his tenure, which lasted 
| until 1969, the Philharmonic enjoyed a 
| golden age, selling millions of recordings 





Uninhibited emotion: conducting at Carnegie Hall in March 


Joie de vivre, self-indulgence and a succession of firsts. 


and holding a status among American en- 
sembles it has never recaptured. A peer- 
less spokesman for his art, Bernstein also 
imaginatively entertained and instructed 
a nation with his Omnibus and Young Peo- 
ple’s Concerts television broadcasts in the 
1950s and '60s 

On the podium, Bernstein was a figure 
of uninhibited emotional energy. 
Through exaggerated gestures that would 
have done Barrymore proud, he cajoled 
his orchestra. He pleaded. He command- 
ed. He looked heavenward for inspira- 
tion. At times he would even levitate, 
jumping into the air as if to transcend the 
forces that kept him earthbound. When 
such dramatics worked, the results were 
stunning: Haydn that crackled, Mahler 
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that mourned, Beethoven that shouted in 
triumph. But when they didn’t, which was 
almost as often, his performances were 
vulgar and mannered, sqpming to reflect 
the man portrayed in Joan Peyser’s con- 
troversial 1987 tell-all biography. 

Many of Bernstein’s admirers be- 
lieved his real vocation was composer, not 
conductor. Yet the brilliant scores on 
which his reputation will rest predate his 
ascendancy to the Philharmonic: the bal- 
let Fancy Free, choreographed by Jerome 
Robbins, which later evolved into the 
Comden and Green musical On the Town; 
the Symphony No. 2, subtitled “The Age of 
Anxiety”; the one-act opera Trouble in Ta- 
hiti; Candide, a kind of Broadway 
operetta; and his masterpiece, West 
Side Story (with lyrics by Stephen 
Sondheim), completed in 1957 and 
still the greatest music-theater piece 
written by an American. 

Thereafter, as Bernstein became 
more immersed in conducting, his 
compositions suffered. It seemed to 
embarrass him that his best works 
were in a popular idiom, and he 
sought to burnish his “serious” cre- 
dentials with such efforts as the ear- 
nest but awkward “Kaddish” Sym- 
phony of 1963, the bathetic Mass, 
which opened the Kennedy Center in 
1971 and, most disastrously, the op- 
era A Quiet Place (1983), which was 
intended as a sequel to Trouble in Ta- 
hiti but succeeded only in spoiling its 
memory. (A Quiet Place was, howev- 
er, the first American opera per- 
formed at La Scala.) Bernstein even 
lost his touch on Broadway when his 
1976 musical /600 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue closed after just seven 
performances. 

With Bernstein, it was always 
hard to separate the man from the 
showman. His commitment to liber- 
al causes was neatly skewered by 
Tom Wolfe in Radical Chic. Yet 
when the Berlin Wall fell, Bernstein 
was on the scene quickly, leading he- 
roic performances of Beethoven's Ninth 
and characteristically substituting the 
word Freiheit (freedom) for Freude (joy) in 
the choral finale. He reveled in his private 
life as a homosexual, yet his marriage to 
Felicia Montealegre Cohn lasted until her 
death in 1978 and produced three children. 

“The talent that was once a genius,” 
went an oft-repeated verdict on Richard 
Strauss, alluding to his long creative de- 
cline later in life. The same might well be 
said of Bernstein. His tragedy was that he 
had too many talents and not quite 
enough genius. He wanted to be not Mo- 
ses or Maimonides but Mahler; he had to 
settle in the end for being Leonard Bern- 
stein. But that in itself was a dazzling 
achievement. a 
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Milestones 
ACQUITTED. Luther Campbell, Mark Ross, 
and Chris Wongwon, three members of the 
rap group 2 Live Crew; of obscenity 
charges stemming from a June 10 perform- 
ance of sexually explicit material from 
their album As Nasty As They Wanna Be; in 
Fort Lauderdale. The trial had been 
watched as a freedom of speech test case. 


DIED. Seth Morgan, 41, ex-convict whose 
picaresque first novel, Homeboy, won ac- 
claim last spring; in a motorcycle accident; 
in New Orleans. Morgan worked as a bark- 
er for San Francisco striptease clubs and 
began writing while in prison from 1977 to 
1979 for armed robbery. 


DIED. Delphine Seyrig, 58, enigmatic 
French actress who starred in many of the 
greatest European films of the 1960s and 
‘70s; of lung cancer; in Paris, Seyrig ap- 
peared in 30 movies, including Alain Res- 
nais’s Last Year at Marienbad and Francois 
Truffaut's Stolen Kisses. 


DIED. Thomas Murton, 62, former Arkansas 
prison head who in 1968 alleged that 200 
convicts had been murdered in a state pris- 
on and whose reform efforts inspired the 
1980 movie Brubaker with Robert Red- 
ford; of cancer; in Oklahoma City. 


DIED. Paul Seabury, 67, foreign policy au- 
thority, prolific author and adviser to the 
Johnson and Reagan administrations; of 
kidney failure; in Pinole, Calif. Power, 
Freedom, and Diplomacy: The Foreign Poli- 
cy of the United States of America, one of his 
dozen books, was awarded Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Bancroft Prize in 1964. 


DIED. Art Blakey, 7!, drummer and band- 
leader whose Jazz Messengers served for al- 
| most four decades as a training ground for 
top musicians; of lung cancer; in New York 
City. A veteran of the Fletcher Henderson 
and Billy Eckstine big bands, Blakey worked 
with Dizzy Gillespic and Charlie Parker, and 
founded the Messengers in the 1940s. Pia- 
nist Keith Jarrett, saxophonist Jackie 
McLean and trumpeters Freddie Hubbard 
and Wynton Marsalis were a few of the art- 
ists he nurtured into stardom. 


DIED. Joel McCrea, 84, quiet he-man star of 
nearly 90 movies; in Woodland Hills, Calif. 
McCrea’s good-guy hero usually got the 
scoop or the girl in adventure and Western 
films like Foreign Correspondent (1940) 
and The Virginian (1946). 


DIED. Douglas Campbell, 94, one of the first 
US.-trained pilots to fly missions over ene- 
my lines in World War I and the first 
Amcrican-instructed flyer to be designated 
an ace; in Cos Cob, Conn. On April 14, 
1918, Campbell and another pilot became 
the first U.S.-trained eagles to bring down 
German planes. 


By RICHARD CORLISS 





erman films aren't funny. German 
films lack charm. German films avoid 
the Nazi past like the plague it was. 

Be prepared to junk preconceptions 
with The Nasty Girl, Michael Verhoeven’s 
exhilarating true-life adventure about a 
Nazi hunter in modern Bavaria. 

A decade ago, Anja Rosmus was just 
another bright 20-year-old student in the 
town of Passau, where Hitler had lived and 
Eichmann was married. Anja was a good 
Catholic with no political ax to lodge in the 
town’s guilty past. Then she decided to 
write an essay about Passau’s resistance to 
the Nazis—and was surprised to find the 
gentry amassed against her. Librarians 
blocked her research; the limit of confi- 
dentiality on documents was suspiciously 
extended from 30 years to 50. When her 
phone wasn’t jangling with anonymous in- 
sults (“Jewish whore!”), neo-Nazi louts 
were tossing bombs into her bedroom. Of- 
ficial Passau saw her as das schreckliche 
Mddchen, a troublemaker in a skirt. But 
Anja was determined not to be nice. It 
takes a nasty girl to go after the Nazi boys. 

Verhoeven could have made a straight- 
forward documentary on the subject; in 
fact he did, as a companion piece to The 
Nasty Girl. But in this movie he dresses fact 
up as fable. Passau becomes Pfilzing, and 
Anja Rosmus is now Sonja Rosenberger, a 
precocious sprite full of life and full of her- 
self. The movie takes its spirit from Sonja; 
it is bold, nettlesome and great fun, 

Verhoeven zips through his tangled 
story with all the brio of Brecht on a sunny 
day; his style is comic, ironic, daringly dis- 
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Under a tree or up one: Sonja (Stolze) falls in love with her teacher (Giggenbach) 


Cinema = 


History with a Saucy Smile 


THE NASTY GIRL Directed and Written by Michael Verhoeven 


tanced. The girlhood scenes are played for 
easygoing farce and shot in black and 
white. Then the film bursts into snapshot 
color when Sonja falls in love with her 
teacher (Robert Giggenbach). Her home- 
town’s streets and churches are stylized 
back projections. The Nasty Girl moves like 
an eccentric dancer, ever shifting its pace 
and mood, never losing its poise. 

Lena Stolze made her film debut nine 
years ago as a student opposing Hitler in 
Verhoeven’s The White Rose. As Sonja she 
is greatly winning, and the film bathes in 
her saucy radiance. She whistles when So- | 
nja is happy, and when the crusade finally 
turns her way, she can’t repress an exuber- 
ant yodel. Sonja wants to be Joan of Arc, 
but she’s really Nancy Drew, doggedly | 
sleuthing until she cracks a dark mystery. 
She can tolerate everything—the aged 
Reichmongers cloaked in propriety, the 
goons who threaten her children—every- 
thing but acceptance. When the town final- 
ly acknowledges her achievements, she 
must push it away. Who wants to be em- 
braced and embalmed by Bavarian bur- 
gher smugness? Not our nasty girl. 

For Verhoeven, this chipper satire may 
be part autobiography; his father Paul di- 
rected movies—operettas, mostly—during 
the Nazi cra. So The Nasty Girl has perhaps 
allowed a gifted filmmaker to shake and | 
break the bones of a family skeleton as well 
as a national one. German moviegoers 
have taken The Nasty Girl as if it were good 
medicine; they have made it a big home- 
land hit. But to Americans, the dose will 
taste like sugar candy with magical nutri- 
ents. Rarely does a history lesson evoke a 
95-minute smile. This one does. a 
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Essay 


Dominique Moisi 


Some Well-Wishing Advice from Europe 


ineteenth century Europe had two dreams: socialism and 

America. Those who wanted to improve their lives could 
either fight for a more egalitarian society at home or move 
across the Atlantic to join a new nation. The 20th century has 
seen the triumph of America—if by America one means dem- 
ocratic pluralism. America has won not only the ideological 
battle but the cold war as well. Socialism, certainly in its Soviet 
Marxist incarnation, has failed, The Soviet Union retains large 
military forces, but it is no longer a superpower; in fact, it finds 
itself fighting for its very survival. 

America is immensely popular in Eastern Europe. Newly lib- 
erated, East Europeans crave for America, for them a mixture of 
freedom and modernity, of the Statue of Liberty, of Coca-Cola 
and of blue jeans—a symbiosis between liberating principle and 
pop culture. West Europeans, cele- 
brating the regained unity of the 
Continent and the prospect of a re- 
naissance there, also yearn to keep 
close to America. Still not autono- 
mous in terms of security, they want 
Americans to stay on European soil, 
not only to provide a balance vis-a- 
vis the remaining military power of 
the Soviet Union but also vis-a-vis 
the inevitable political and e } 
ic weight of Germany.” 
foundly, Europeans see! 
ation of an Ameri 
insurance against tl 
turn of dark nationalist 
phobic impulses from the 

In the Persian Gulf, 
has the dubious honor of being 
virtually by itself in the front line. 
There is simply no substitute for 
American leadership: for the time 
being, the U.S. stands alone in the global power category. 

Yet the contrast between America’s global position and its 
internal condition is painful. Just stroll through America’s cit- 
ies and consider the dark side of daily life. As someone who 
travels regularly to the U.S., who was partly educated there, 
whose vision of life has been transformed by the openness and 
dynamism of American society, and who cherishes the gener- 
osity of its political principles and respects the strength of its 
democratic creed, I can only witness the deterioration in 
American life with dismay and sorrow. 

A country that is bound to lead should not have cities whose 
centers look like Third World slums or sections of Beirut. It 
should not have a lackluster educational system or an infrastruc- 
ture that is falling apart. It should not have people being turned 
away by hospitals because they lack insurance, or dying in the 
street of drug overdoses, or becoming victims of random crime 
because they were in the wrong place at the wrong time. 

The great society dreamed of by John Kennedy and Martin 
Luther King Jr. and planned by Lyndon Johnson has not come 
to pass. America’s racial problem is exacerbated by the de facto 
exclusion of blacks from the core of national politics, in part be- 
cause, traditionally Democrats, they face an age of Republican 
hegemony in the White House. In an era of weakened Federal 
Government, blacks feel increasingly isolated. It was the Feder- 
al Government, after all, that saved them twice in history: from 
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slavery in the 19th century; from segregation in the 20th. The 
reduction of that government’s powers by a new American con- 
sensus has led to the political marginalization of blacks. 

Economically, the U.S. has become a consumer society 
that no longer produces, a market where others sell and no 
longer buy. When one looks at patents, levels of education and 
financial power, America is losing the economic battle against 
Japan, if not yet against Europe. 

Americans are aware of their problems but refuse to con- 
front the fact that in order to maintain their influence in the 
world, they must change their life-style. Americans have no 
constitutional right, for example, to cheap gasoline. In Eu- 

ay the same price for a liter of gas as Americans 
yn—or four times as much. 

The additional amount we lay 
out goes to taxes that provide the 
infrastructures that make our cities 
civilized and safe. Yet we do not 
feel cheated at the pump. Instead 
of being lulled by a reassuring Rea- 
gan line or a comforting Bush 
stance, Americans should accept 
the necessary: sacrifices and more 
taxes. 

America cannot give the im- 
pression that it wants power with- 

_ Out incurring risk, influence with- 
cost. There is a contradiction, 
mplified by the gulf crisis, be- 
internationalist principle, 
ch is supported by most Ameri- 
cans, and emotional isolationism, 
which is psychologically self-suffi- 
cient and takes account of the out- 
side world only when it directly im- 
pinges on America. Americans 
must not harbor the illusion that they can recover inner strength 
by dissociating themselves from the affairs of the world. America 
needs to assume its dual role as a world power and as a healthy 
society. To be fully respected in tomorrow's world, it has to re- 
form internally. There is no alternative to higher taxes. 

In the necessary attempt to reform itself, America can learn 
from the outside world, particularly from Europe. America may 
epitomize, in European eyes, democracy and insurance against 
old, inner European evils; it may incarnate, in the eyes of Chinese 
students, freedom; it may even constitute paradise for Albanian 
refugees who, having been taken in by France earlier this year, 
besieged the U.S. embassy in Paris to be allowed to move to the 
land of their dreams. 

What Americans should learn from Western Europe is how 
to instill a greater sense of social justice; what they should learn 
from Eastern Europe, which has just emerged from 40 years of 
darkness, is how to frame the kind of solidarity that has been 
lost in the extreme individualism and consumerism of modern 
American life. Socialism may have failed, but the plea for social 
justice that made it thrive echoes more than ever through the 
streets of American cities. America, the winner, has the histori- 
cal responsibility to confront this challenge. a 
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